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Preface 


Ernest W. Burgess 


Social Gerontology is a new field of research and teaching which is 
not directly concerned with the biological aspects of aging but concen- 
trates rather upon its economic, social psychological, sociological, and 
political aspects, Its object of research is not individual organisms but 
people as population aggregates, as members of society and its component 
groups, and as the creators and the carriers of culture. Specifically social 
gerontology studies the status and roles of older persons, their cultural 
patterns, social organization, and collective behavior as they are affected 
by and as they affect social change, - 

The publication ten years ago of Social Adjustment in Old Age by 
Otto Pollak under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council 
outlined the areas of research in social gerontology and gave impetus to 
the development of a series of studies. Major investigations were made 
of the economic status of the aging (University of California) ; psychology 
of aging and retirement (Columbia University) ; personal adjustment in 
old age, the meaning of work and employment, and retirement practices 
in industry (University of Chicago), Other important contributions too 
numerous to mention were made by research workers at other institutions. 

Social gerontology is now becoming well established. The Division 
of Psychology and Social Science was organized in the Gerontological 
Society in 1952, In 1956 the Inter-University Training Institute in Social 
Gerontology was initiated. Its Training Institute was held in August, 1958 
with an enrollment of thirty-six fellows. The fellows had been selected 
from college and university faculties and included teachers of anthropol- 
ogy, economics, education, political science, psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, and sociology, Many of these participants are planning to teach a 
course or courses in social gerontology. 

Occupational retirement has a central position in social gerontology. 
Retirement from work rather than any specified age marks the end of the 
main activity which gives meaning and purpose to the lives of a great 
majority of men, Retirement initiates a series of changes: a severe cut in 
income, loss of associates at work, lowered status in the community, read- 
justments in husband-wife relations and often in parent and child 
relations, and a succession of decisions about choices in new patterns of 
living. Paralleling these and interwoven with them are changes in self 
conceptions. 

To date the research on occupational retirement has been limited. It 
has been confined to a single company, or it has dealt with only a few 





items, or it has been concerned either with pre-retirement or post-retire- 
ment data. 

By contrast, the Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement is out- 
standing in its methodology and scope. It is unique in being longitudinal 
with data gathered in four points in time: before retirement, and two 
years, four years, and five years later. It makes full use of comparisons 
not only in time but between those retired and those still gainfully 
employed, and between different groups of the retired. 

It is a large scale investigation requiring time and effort in securing 
the data, It was carefully planned with equal attention to a conceptual 
scheme and to methods of research, The data are painstakingly and 
imaginatively analyzed to yield relevant findings. It makes telling use 
whenever feasible of comparisons of self reports with objective behavior. 

The papers in this issue are only a partial report of the project, but 
they deal with four of the most important aspects of the life of retired 
employees: their health, their economic situation, their family relations, 
and their retirement adjustment, These papers taken together are a valu- 
able contribution to the social psychology of aging and retirement. The 
findings also have practical application for the use of older people and 
for those who are engaged in services for their welfare. 





The Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement 


Gordon F. Streib, Wayne E. Thompson, and Edward A. Suchman 


The papers in this issue are a progress report of a longitudinal project 
in the area of aging and retirement, The original support for the project 
came from a generous grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, More recently the project has received financial assistance 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, United States Public 
Health Service. The term progress report is appropriate since the study 
is still under way, and some phases of the analysis are further along than 
others. In this research, as in other broad studies in the social sciences, the 
amassing of empirical information has proceeded at a much faster pace 
than the analysis. However, considerable analysis has been completed 
on the early stages of the project (15), and the papers in this issue con- 
stitute an extension and elaboration of this work. 

The project, which was initiated in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Cornell University, began in 1951 with pilot studies, 
a review of pertinent literature, and other research reconnaissance, Dur- 
ing 1952 and 1953 the original phase of data gathering was completed at 
the site of participating organizations throughout the country, 

The editors of this issue have been associated with the project from 
its earliest phases, Many others also have made significant personal and 
professional contributions throughout the years, and we should like to 
express Our sincere appreciation to them, Unfortunately, the number of 
former colleagues and associates is so large that it seems necessary to 
express our thanks to them in this impersonal manner. However we 
should like especially to acknowledge the work of Dr, Milton L. Barron, 
who was the study director until 1954, when he joined the faculty of the 
City College of New York. Dr, Barron’s work in the early development of 
social gerontology and particularly his role in initiating this study con- 
stitute very important contributions to the work which has followed. We 
should like also to express our sincere appreciation to the more than two 
hundred participating organizations whose interest and cooperation in 
the project has been exceptional. However, like the several thousand older 
persons to whom we owe our foremost debt of gratitude, they must remain 
anonymous. 


Aging as a Field of Research 


The social aspects of aging have become the focus of increasing 
interest from the standpoints of basic research and social action programs, 


; The study was Officially designated Grant M-—1196 by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 





This growth of research activities, and social concern with the process of 
aging is closely related to three fundamental demographic and: social 
changes which have occurred over a fifty year period: (1) the life span 
of persons has been extended appreciably; (2) the absolute numbers and 
the relative proportion of the aged in the general population has been 
steadily increasing; (3) there has been a marked increase in the number 
of older persons who retire. The development of professional interest in 
the field of aging is illustrated by the fact that in 1951 an index of the 
literature in the field of gerontology was published which comprised 599 
pages and covered the broad period from 1900 to 1948 (10). Just six 
years later another volume of 525 pages was required to cover the 
professional literature from 1949 to 1955 (11). Thus the amount of lit- 
erature of the latter six-year period almost equalled that of the preceding 
fifty years. 

The increase in research activity and professional writing in geron- 
tology has also involved a marked shift in emphasis, Medical, biological, 
and health research still constitute the overwhelming amount of publica- 
tion, However, in recent years, social and economic aspects have been 
receiving relatively greater attention. In the first volume of the bibliog- 
raphy mentioned above, 81 per cent of the articles were devoted to health 
subjects; 6 per cent to psychology; and 13 per cent to the broad areas of 
the social and economic. An analysis of the more recent volume shows 
that the health fields declined to 70 per cent of the references; and that 
the social and economic citations increased to 25 per cent of the total. 
There is some justification for saying that a field of social gerontology is 
beginning to take form, although its dimensions are not very precise at 
this time. It seems quite evident that many research workers have viewed 
aging primarily as a social problem. Although there has not been great 
interest in theory and the relationship of theoretical analysis to empirical 
research, recently a number of stimulating papers have offered some 
theoretical insights. However, these attempts have been largely provocative 
ways of classifying the available facts or suggestions as to how new facts 
might be coded and classified. In this regard, social gerontology resembles 
other substantive fields in the social sciences. 

A more detailed analysis of the developments in social gerontology 
indicates that considerable attention has been devoted to studies of 
individual and social welfare, particularly problems involved in caring 
for those older persons who are not able to take care of themselves. 
Institutional and special populations have received perhaps more atten- 
tion than is warranted if one keeps in mind the small proportion of the 
aged which they constitute. 

It would be misleading to suggest that the interest in gerontology is 
entirely new. In the mid-thirties, for example, Miles devoted almost one 
hundred pages to the review of studies of the social aspects of aging, 
ranging broadly from studies of population structure to changes in the 
human functions, and psychological reactions to age (7). More 
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recently, interest and research effort have multiplied; and the social 
psychological and psychological literature pertaining to later maturity was 
reviewed in the Annual Review of Psychology by Shock in 1951 (9) and 
again only five years later by Lorge (6). 

One might ask what this increased interest signifies—just what sorts 
of things constitute social gerontological literature. One point of view is 
represented by Hankins’ description of the work of G. Stanley Hall, whose 
Senescence, published in the early twenties, has been considered by some 
to be a landmark in the field. Hankins wrote: “His work is marked by 
great volume and wide range, high suggestibility and literary charm, but 
it lacks exactness of definition, logical consistency, and system.” (3) Re- 
gretfully, we might say that Hankins’ observation describes much of the 
recent and current writing in the field. 


Research on Retirement 


This brief and somewhat critical description of the state of social 
gerontology in general applies also to some of the sub-fields, more 
specifically retirement. If one considers the major areas of change and 
adjustment which persons, particularly males, must face at the later stage 
of the life cycle, one observes that retirement looms large from both an 
individual and social point of view. Retirement involves the cessation of 
a major life activity; it is usually accompanied by a decline in income, an 
increase in the amount of free time, and in many instances it is preceded 
by physical changes which make continued employment difficult and 
sometimes hazardous, The research possibilities present in studying retire- 
ment are particularly intriguing because the change in status from 
employee to retiree is one of the most definite status changes a person may 
experience during his lifetime. Many aspects of aging are a matter of 
gradual change or deterioration. However, retirement is a status change 
which is relatively clear-cut, and as a consequence has a significant impact 
upon the persons involved. 

When we examine the kind of work which has been published con- 
cerning retirement, it is very apparent that the overwhelming majority 
of publications have been concerned with formal pension plans of unions, 
business organizations, and other associations. Detailed attention has been 
given to the complex financial and actuarial problems involved in estab- 
lishing and administering retirement programs, and the specific require- 
ments and provisions which must be taken into account if these plans are 
to be financially and actuarially sound. 

Comparatively, much less research attention has been given to 
systematic social psychological and sociological analyses of retirement. But 
some significant pioneering research has been conducted; in particular, 
the work of Elon Moore, Tuckman and Lorge, and a team of researchers 
associated with the University of Chicago: Albrecht, Burgess, Havighurst, 
Friedmann, Shanas, 





The Cornell Study: A Longitudinal Design ” 


Our own project, which may also be included among the attempts 
to study retirement systematically, differs principally in the longitudinal 
nature of the study design. The longitudinal study discussed in this issue 
was preceded by cross-sectional rural and urban studies (1). These studies 
served to locate crucial areas for investigation, aided in developing 
research instruments, helped in the formulation of indices and specific 
questionnaire items, and also offered experience in the administration of 
a field project on the problems of aging and the aged. Some of the results 
of these earlier cross-sectional studies have been published elsewhere (12, 
14). 

However, the major portion of the Cornell research utilizes the 
longitudinal study design, This has at least four important advantages: 
(1) it is possible to accumulate more information on the same people 
over a period of time; (2) types of information are obtained which are 
not available from a single cross-sectional study; (3) the design affords 
the opportunity to discern shifts in attitudes and behaviors; (4) it pro- 
vides a more reliable method of analyzing reasons for such changes.? 


Areas of Investigation 

Within the overall longitudinal project, three substantive areas have 
received detailed attention: (1) nutritional, (2) medical, (3) sociological 
and social psychological. 

Although the nutritional phase of the work was part of the first wave 
of the longitudinal study, it was actually cross-sectional, because no addi- 
tional data have been gathered in the area of nutrition, The major 
findings of this portion of the research have already been published (16). 

The medical phase of the study has been an integral part of the on- 
going longitudinal project. A large body of data on the health of pre- 
retirees has been received through the cooperative endeavor of the par- 
ticipating companies, and these data have been extended and amplified 
through follow-up studies, For a sub-group of the study population, the 
data include not only completed self-administered medical questionnaires 
but also the results of physical examinations performed by physicians em- 
ployed or engaged by the companies (or in some instances selected by the 
participants and paid by the companies). In addition, the results of 
laboratory and special examinations on the participants have been 
obtained and submitted by certain of the participating organizations. 
Descriptive and analytical studies of these data have been proceeding and 
are continuing at the present time. (See, for example, 13). 

The third substantive area—the social psychological and the socio- 
logical—is treated, in part, in the present collection of papers. 


Selection of Participants 
One of the major decisions which had to be made at the initiation of 


* For a general discussion of the panel design in surveys, see (5) and (17). 
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the study was the method of selection of the participants—a particularly 
important task, given the expectation that repeated contacts would be 
made over an extended period of time. First of all, it seemed important 
to hold constant the age of the respondents; and, since the point of the 
study was to follow the participants from gainful employment into and 
through a part of their retirement experience, to include in the initial 
contact only persons who were approximately sixty-four years of age. 
Age sixty-four was selected because it is the year before one of the most 
common compulsory retirement ages, and the year before benefits for 
males may begin under the Old Age and Survivors Insurance program. 
Therefore the large majority of the participants were born in 1887, 1888, 
or 1889. More than one birth date year had to be employed because there 
was a hiatus between the time when an organization agreed to cooperate 
in the study and the date when employees were interviewed or filled in 
the questionnaires, 

After the decisions regarding the longitudinal design and the homo- 
geneity of age had been reached, the next problem was to decide upon a 
technique for making the initia] contact with potential respondents. After 
exploring various possibilities, we decided to contact the subjects through 
their employers, primarily because this approach made it possible to con- 
tact subjects in groups at their place of work and to employ self-adminis- 
tered questionnaires more efficiently. 

The organizations to be contacted were determined in outline by the 
major industrial and business classifications listed by the census. Within 
each of these major categories, names of companies were selected by 
utilizing published industrial and business directories, information supplied 
by private and governmental organizations, and correspondence with 
persons having specialized knowledge of various retirement programs. 
Three primary criteria were used in the selection procedures: (1) geo- 
graphical location, (2) industrial type, and (3) size of the plant. We then 
wrote to the person whom we considered the appropriate official in the 
selected organization in order to solicit his cooperation and the participa- 
tion of the organization in our research. This involved considerable 
negotiation in some instances, and personal visits were made to a number 
of organizations in order to explain the nature and purpose of the study. 
In those organizations which were unionized, we also secured the coopera- 
tion of the trade unions which had contracts with the business or govern- 
mental unit. In one or two large organizations this involved contacting 
as many as twenty-five unions. 

Securing the cooperation of employers and the unions was only the 
first step in obtaining the participation of the subjects themselves. This 
was handled in almost all business and industrial organizations by request- 
ing the appropriate company official to write a letter of invitation to 
employees of the selected age cohort inviting them to a meeting at which 
a representative of Cornell University would explain the reasons for the 
study and what participation in it would involve. Of those employees who 
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came to these meetings, very few refused to cooperate in the first wave of 
the study. In the typical situation, the employees filled in the question- 
naires at the time of the meeting, which was held during work hours and 
for which they were given paid time-off by their employer. In some or- 
ganizations personnel officials screened out employees whom they thought 
would not want to participate in the study. In some cases, the judgment 
of personnel officials undoubtedly was correct. However, there were many 
cases in which, contrary to the expectation of company officials, employees 
who met with the Cornell representative were interested in the project 
and were willing to cooperate. In any event, the selection of the partici- 
pants ultimately rested upon the willingness of each to take part in the 
study. Thus, both from the standpoint of cooperating organizations and 
of cooperating participants, the keynote of “sample” selection was vol- 
untary participation, and in this respect the study population clearly 
departs from what might be called a representative sample. 

The research was already underway when it became evident that it 
was not feasible to include small establishments. At first we had decided 
to contact only companies which employed five hundred or more workers. 
However, it soon became apparent that we should contact only companies 
with one thousand or more employees, for we discovered that only in the 
larger organizations would we find a sufficient number of participants 
meeting our age criterion to warrant the time and expense of a site visit. 
Nevertheless, there are in our study a substantial number of smaller firms 
which were contacted before we reached our final decision on the size of 
the company. The initial distribution of participants according to type of 
industry is shown in Table 1. From the standpoint of the census of indus- 
tries, most major types of industries are represented. However, it was 
particularly difficult to obtain participants from some of the industrial 
types. For example, we were able to secure the cooperation of one of the 
world’s largest construction firms, but due to the high degree of mobility 
of their hourly employees, this organization found it possible to include 
only a small number of what might be called permanent office, engineer- 
ing, and supervisory personnel. Mining is another industry which is under- 
represented, again because of the nature of the industry. Yet persons 
employed in mining and construction face certain unique problems in 
terms of retirement, and it is hoped that other investigators will undertake 
the task of studying the implications of retirement for persons employed in 
these industries.® 

In order to be sure of having a substantial number of participants in 
white collar and professional employment, we solicited the cooperation 
of a number of state and civil service systems. Two federal agencies, 
twelve states, and numerous cities and counties agreed to participate. The 
response from these organizations was exceptionally high, a¢counting for 


* Harlan has written a very suggestive paper on coal miners and retirement. 
See: (4). 





TABLE 1 
Nu 2 OF ORIGINAL PARTICIPANTS iD PARTICIP/ 1G ORGANIZATIONS 
NUMBER OF RIGINAL PARTICIPANTS AND PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIO! 
AccoRDING TO TYPE oF INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Number of Number of 
Category Organizations Participants 


Machinery, except electrical 17 297 

Transportation equipment 15 304 

Metal industries 21 386 

Electrical machinery 15 126 

Lumber and its products, except 
furniture 

Rubber and its products 

Food and kindred, including tobacco 

Textile 

Apparel 

Printing and publishing 

Chemical and allied industries 

Stone, clay, and glass products; 
Petroleum and coal 

Transportation and communication 

Other public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Federal public administration 

State public administration 

Local public administration 

Manufacturing of professional 
photographic equipment, watches 

Educational services 

Other professional services 

All other organizations 
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nh 
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Total 259 4032 


the substantial proportion of our participants who fall in this category. In 
the more populous states, the governmental agency selected a random 
sample of those in the selected age group; in other states all the members 
of the system in that age group were invited to participate. It should be 
mentioned that these participants include a broad spectrum of occupa- 
tions, from liquor store operators, highway department employees, and 
mental hospital attendants, to physicians and other higher level civil 
servants. Inasmuch as many of them were scattered over a wide geo- 
graphical region, it was not practicable for us to attempt site visits. 
Therefore, the initial contact of these participants as well as the follow- 
ups were by mail. 

To round out the picture in terms of occupational categories, we also 
solicited and secured the cooperation of public school systems, private 
colleges and universities, several ministerial pension organizations, and a 
sample of older doctors in New York State. 


Follow-up Procedures 


The first follow-up was made from a year to eighteen months later, 
at which time some participants had retired. The second and subsequent 
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contacts were made exclusively by mail, with the exception of approxi- 
mately one hundred respondents, who have been interviewed personally 
in their homes, most of them after the fourth mail contact. The second 
contact was made in 1954, the third in 1956, and the fourth in 1957. The 
information in Table 2 indicates the number of participants in each of 
the waves of the panel study, the degree of participation and the employ- 
ment status of the active participants. 


TABLE 2. 
PARTICIPATION IN CORNELL STUDY OF OCCUPATIONAL RETIREMENT 
ACCORDING TO YEARS OF CONTACT AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 





EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
Year Potential % % Question- % OF PARTICIPANTS 
of Number Post Card naires Net Number Retired- 
Contact Still Active Response’ Returned* Response * Deceased Working Retired Working 











1952-53 4032 All Gainfully Employed 
1954 3944 91% 79% 118 
1956 3021 95% 4% 90% 110 
1957 2603 96% y 91% 





* Percentage of those who potentially could participate (those still alive) 
* Percentage of those who actually received a questionnaire 
* Percentage who returned questionnaires, of those still alive 


It may be of interest to outline the details of a follow-up operation. 


We have selected the third contact, or what we have called the 1956 
survey, as an illustration. 

On November 17, 1955, we mailed a letter of invitation and explana- 
tion to the 3,021 participants on our mailing list at the time, and we 
included a return postal card which would confirm or correct the address 
of these participants. The return postal card would also inform us as to 
whether the participant was still employed, whether he had retired, or—if 
he had previously retired—whether he had returned to gainful employ- 
ment. In order to obtain meaningful information from the subjects, we 
have found it necessary to use three different forms of the questionnaire 
corresponding to these employment categories—or, as we have labelled 
them, questionnaires for the “working,” the “retired,” and the “retired- 
working.” 

Within one month after the postal cards were mailed, over 2,300 had 
been returned to us. To those who did not respond we sent a first and, if 
necessary, a second follow-up letter and postal card. On February 1, 1956, 
we were able to mail out approximately 2,700 questionnaires; and within 
a period of about a month about 2,000 of these questionnaires were com- 
pleted and returned to us in the special postage-free envelopes which we 
provided, Eventually, we received approximately 2,600 of the question- 
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naires which were sent out, or a return of approximately 94 per cent. We 
have been able to maintain this high level of response throughout all three 
follow-ups, and it has thus been possible to maintain a fairly substantial 
number of respondents to include in our analysis, It should be noted that 
in the 1956 survey there were about 150 persons who did not respond to 
the most persuasive letters we were able to compose, or the United States 
Post Office was not able to deliver their mail to them. However, we did 
not immediately drop them from the study. Instead we wrote to their 
former employers, enclosing a special information form, in an attempt to 
find out, at the very least, whether the respondent was alive, and if pos- 
sible, his most recent correct mailing address. The former employers of 
our participants returned about 80 per cent of these “terminal” forms. 
Finally, by one means or another, we learned that approximately 100 
participants had, in fact, died since the previous contact. 

In summary, the Cornell Study at the present time consists of a panel 
of subjects who are highly interested and cooperative. Through the years 
we know there has been a tendency for persons of lower educated levels 
and foreign birth to drop out of the study. However, the statistical checks 
which we have run indicate that on a number of key variables the persons 
who no longer cooperate—the research mortality cases—do not differ 
significantly from those persons who continue to participate in the 
research, 

As mentioned previously, most of the respondents were born in 1887, 
1888, or 1889, so they presently have just turned seventy or soon will be. 
They reside in all of the forty-eight states, although the major concentra- 
tion is in the more heavily industrialized regions—New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and North Central. As we have indicated, they are, or were, 
engaged in a wide variety of occupations and represent a wide range of 
skills, income levels, and job responsibilities. Except foria disproportionate 
number of professionals, the occupational categories represented approx- 
imate the distribution of the total employed male population aged sixty 
to sixty-four according to the 1950 census figures. But as we have in- 
dicated, although the number of participants is quite large and although 
they are from widely diverse backgrounds, they do not constitute a repre- 
sentative sample of America’s older population, Nevertheless, they express 
a wide range of experience and provide a wealth of material from which 
a clearer picture and a more systematic understanding of retirement can 
be obtained. 


Content of the Sociological Questionnaires 


An overview should be offered regarding the specific content of the 
questionnaires so the reader may have some perspective on the variables 
included in the study. Listed below are the major content areas and 
specific examples of the kind of questionnaire items which have been 
included. 





Activities: 


Work: 


Economic Factors: 


Age-Identification: 


Stereotypes and Other 
Attitudes Regarding 
Aging and Older 
Persons in General: 


Retirement: 


Health: 


General Attitudes 
and Adjustment: 


Specific Attitudes 
and Adjustment: 


Background: 


items pertaining to reading, listening to radio, 
watching television, visiting friends and rela- 
tives, other activities away from the home. 


type of work, job satisfactions, desire to change 
employment, attitudes toward supervisor and 
place of work 


amount of income, savings, home ownership, 
number of persons for whom support is pro- 
vided, source of income 

self-image regarding age, ability to do work, 
when best work was done 


abilities of older and younger persons to do 
work, flexibility of young and old 


company plans and policy regarding retirement, 
personal prospects concerning employment or 
retirement, plans for retirement period, general 
attitude towards retirement 


overall health rating, changes in health, particu- 
lar health problems, visits to physician, reduc- 
tion in physical activities 


items which measure dejection, hopelessness, sat- 
isfaction in life 


negative effects of retirement, dissatisfaction 
with retirement, difficulty in adjusting to retire- 
ment, age-connected discontent 


socio-economic status, religion, education, race, 
union membership, sex, birthplace. 


Scales and scores were developed in order to avoid the possible influence 
of the wording of single questions on the respondent’s answers. In most 
instances these measures have been ordered by the Guttman scaling tech- 
nique. More detailed reference to these scales and scores will be found 
in the papers which follow. 


Summary 


The present study of retirement has the distinct advantage of being 
longitudinal in design so it is possible to gather information from the same 
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people over a period of time. In a statistical sense, the respondents do not 
constitute a representative sample, but they are widely divergent in their 
backgrounds and are from all parts of the country. It should also be 
added, and perhaps emphasized, that we consider the population of the 
study to represent the “normal aged.” Our purpose is not to ascertain the 
incidence of mental illness or to suggest diagnoses of mental illness among 
this older population. Instead, our major interest is to ascertain changes 
which this normal group undergoes and the correlates of these changes. 
The major independent variable in the study is, of course, occupational 
status or the change in occupational status from worker to retiree, and 
most of the findings which are presented in the papers which follow will 
deal with a comparison of these two major social categories. 

Of necessity, we have had here to restrict our discussion to a limited 
number of problems, but we have attempted to select those which we con- 
sider to be basic to further research in the field. The first paper, ‘“‘Situ- 
ational Determinants: Health and Economic Deprivation in Retirement,” 
presents by means of panel analyses the way in which situational resources 
are related to retirement, and in turn, the association between such re- 
sources and adjustment. The paper emphasizes that the adequacy of 
resources is a function not only of the objective factors in the situation, 
but also of the individual’s orientation to these factors, Thus, in studying 
the relationship between retirement and health, self-appraisals of health 
are the key index, although objective health changes as rated by examin- 
ing physicians are also used. In both instances, the analysis shows that as- 
sociation between retirement and health is largely explained by the fact 
that persons in poor health tend to retire, and not that retirement affects 
health negatively. 

The analysis also shows the well-documented experience that retire- 
ment leads to economic deprivation. However, the paper again 
emphasizes the interplay of objective and subjective factors in the 
phenomenon of economic deprivation. 

Finally, the influence of health and economic deprivation are exam- 
ined as factors related to adjustment. In the case of general adjustment, 
an independent and cumulative relationship is demonstrated. However, 
poor health evidently does not relate specifically to adjustment to retire- 
ment. The explanation suggested is that since poor health leads to 
retirement (and not the reverse) it is seen as a welcome relief from tasks 
which may be becoming increasingly difficult; and for this reason the 
person in poor health is less likely to be dissatisfied with retirement as such. 

Overall, the data suggest quite emphatically that a high proportion 
of retirees possess a degree of role flexibility which enables them readily 
to adapt to a greatly reduced income and to a_ new life situation. 
Although the influence of health and economic factors is clear, the picture 
is largely one of successful adjustment, even for those whose health and 
economic situation are poor. 

In the paper, “Pre-retirement Anticipation and Adjustment in Re- 
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tirement,” Dr. Thompson examines the manner in which pre-retirement 
anticipation of the retired status contributes to adjustment in retirement. 
He finds two important factors which are associated with a positive ad- 
justment: (1) an accurate pre-conception of retirement, and (2) a favor- 
able pre-retirement attitude toward retirement. Contrary to what is 
commonly held, he reports that planning for retirement has less direct 
influence on adjustment in retirement than the above-mentioned factors 
and that under certain conditions it actually hinders rather than helps. 

The importance of the family in later maturity is recognized by many, 
but there is strikingly little research on the significance of the family in 
retirement, and the role it may play in adjustment to retirement, The 
third data paper, “Family Patterns in Retirement,” explores the areas: 
(1) possible conflict between achievement norms and family norms; (2) 
the relationship between the social mobility of children and family 
solidarity; (3) the hierarchy of help patterns in oider families; (4) the 
degree of congruity between parental expectations and their children’s 
behavior; and (5) the reciprocity of help patterns. 


Further Research Emphases 


As we indicated in our initial remarks, the articles which follow may 
be considered a progress report, for much analysis remains to be done 
using the panel materials of the Cornell Study. Our further analyses will 
emphasize several areas which are recognized generally as significant 
aspects of the problem of retirement on which systematic research is badly 
needed. 

The first of these concerns is the question of social norms in retire- 
ment, At the present time, the general social and cultural expectations 
regarding retirement are vague from the point of view of both the retiree 
and society. How should the retiree act? What should he do? And how 
should others react to him? There appears to be much value in studying 
the attitudes and norms of significant membership and reference groups, 
and the way in which their norms are correlated with the expectations of 
the retirees. Furthermore, there is merit in studying the attitudes and 
norms of significant reference individuals, particularly the spouse and 
children of the retiree; for effective interpersonal relationships depend to 
a considerable extent upon the way in which the norms they accept and 
the definitions they hold regarding retirement are consistent with the 
attitudes and behavior of the retiree, Essentially the question is one of the 
establishment of a pattern of mutual expectations: e.g., upon cultural 
prescriptions. The present state of knowledge is such that one might aptly 
ask, paraphrasing Anderson: How many of the adjustments of retirees are 
artifacts of the culture and how many are simply characteristic of the 
aging process? 

Clearly related to the first area of research, further investigation is 
also needed in the study of the nature of existing retirement roles. Just 
what do retirees do—what activities do they find which fill up the time 
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vacuum left by the cessation of gainful employment? In this area the 
techniques employed in observational studies of younger age groups might 
be fruitfully adapted to older persons. Looking beyond observational 
studies, there are intriguing, but complex, research possibilities in experi- 
mental studies which attempt to modify the environment of retirees 
under semi-controlled conditions. However, at the present time it seems 
somewhat more realistic to consider research on the behavioral impact of 
varying types of retirement context. For example, in the present series of 
papers we have developed a typology of retirement contexts in terms of 
two major variables: the pre-retirement attitude toward retirement, and 
locus of the retirement decision. This is only a start upon which subse- 
quent studies might be built. Particularly in conjunction with studies of 
social norms, research might be designed which would take into account 
the social environment confronting the retiree before and after retirement. 
Clearly even suggestions such as these, which are broad in outline, point 
to a series of more detailed projects which study behavior in retirement. 

We have indicated that the pre-retirement attitude toward retirement 
is an important factor in consideration of the context of retirement. As a 
matter of fact, pre-retirement attitude is only one of several aspects of 
anticipation which deserve careful analytical concern, That is to say, 
fundamental research is required on what anticipatory factors promote or 
impede the integration of the new experience of retirement. At what point 
should preparation for retirement best begin? Could it be that ultimately 
the most successful approach hinges upon flexibility of personality learned 
not at 45, 50, or 60, but in childhood? And, for those who lack flexibility, 
in what manner and to what extent is re-education for the new role 
possible? 

In a sense, each of these areas of research falls under the rubric of 
personal and social adjustment, for adjustment implies a relatively stable 
set of norms and a relatively certain retirement role, and presumably is 
facilitated by adequate preparation for retirement. Thus, a key to much 
understanding is the success or failure of the retiree in meeting the prob- 
lems of a new life experience. But the concept of adjustment has received 
well-deserved sharp scrutiny and criticism in recent years. The static and 
essentially conservative emphasis implied in the concept is the basis of a 
criticism raised in the Addendum to the paper, “Pre-retirement Anticipa- 
tion and Adjustment in Retirement.” 

An additional shortcoming of the concept, and another basis for the 
attempts at reformulating the concept as it pertains to aging and the 
aged, is that the term implies a nearly absolute and unequivocally “good” 
state of contentment or resignation. Several investigators are suggesting 
that a more neutral term like adaptation or development in later life 
would avoid this difficulty. However, relabelling old concepts will not 
represent advancement unless the dimensions or specific properties of the 
concept are outlined and the empirical indicators which can be used in 
research are suggested. One writer has suggested that one major issue is 
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the need to distinguish between ego differentiation and work-role differ- 
entiation, that is, the general shift in attitudes and behavior away from a 
work orientation so that the individual can obtain satisfaction from new 
role activities (8). Other writers view the concept of self-image as critical 
in studies of adjustment, Preliminary studies suggest that there may be 
progressive changes in self-image with increasing age (2); but from the 
perspective of our research, namely, that of the effects of retirement, the 
data seem to show that no such adverse effect may be found as a result 
of retirement. 


Overall, however, the notions of personal and social adjustment, when 
carefully used, are useful, even indispensable, research tools; and it is in 
this sense that the concepts are employed in our analyses and, presumably, 
in other analyses which seek clearer understandings of social, psycho- 
logical, and biological processes associated with aging and retirement. 
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Situational Determinants: 
Health and Economic Deprivation in Retirement 


Wayne E. Thompson and Gordon F. Streib 


In analyses of behavior, the principal focus of interest typically is the 
actor; and correct understanding must involve considering as a foremost 
datum his orientation to the context of his action, the situation in which 
he finds himself. Yet situational adjustment always involves an interplay 
between actor and objects of the situation; and neither can be neglected 
in reaching a full understanding. 

One class of objects of the situation might be called situational 
resources. These are the factors—be they physical, biological, social, or 
cultural—which serve as means whereby an actor manipulates the cir- 
cumstances in which he finds himself. Such resources are often appro- 
priately and safely taken for granted. Yet in some instances they take on 
a compelling nature, particularly when the question is one of adequacy. 
Under such circumstances, situational resources emerge as crucial for 
analysis. 

To be sure, the interplay between actor and objects applies in the 
instance of situational resources no less than in all other aspects of the 
situation. That is to say, situational resources as means are not simply 
objective factors; rather, such objects are evaluated by the actor in terms 
of his patterns of orientation. The whole notion of adequacy or in- 
adequacy of resources expresses the evaluation of some objective factor 
in terms of its potential as a means of realizing a certain desired mode of 
adjustment. But when the objective factors themselves vary drastically, 
it may be that they become the focus of the actor’s orientation, coloring 
his perception of his situation and affecting his adjustment in rather a 
complete way. 

In our society, two situational resources emerge in the later years as 
being of overriding importance: health and income. They are important 
because they are essential to practically every performance in our culture; 
and their importance becomes particularly apparent among people in 
their later years because at that time both health and income often decline 
without good chance of recovery. In the context of retirement, these are 
“obvious” aspects, or at least this is often presumed to be the case. The 
image of the retiree as ill and indigent has been widely and uncritically 
accepted, although “common sense” also suggests that considerable 
variation among retirees might be expected. 

This paper is a systematic examination of the manner in which the 
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adequacy of these “obvious” factors relates to the fact of retirement on 
the one hand and to adjustment in retirement on the other. Putting it 
another way, we are here concerned with the question of whether, and to 
what extent, self-evaluation of health and income adequacy are effects of 
retirement; the way in which these factors vary with kinds of retirement; 
and finally, the degree to which adequacy of means affects adjustment in 
retirement. 


Retirement and Health + 


The relationship between retirement and health remains one of the 
persistent questions in social gerontology. Popularly it is assumed that 
retirement leads to a decline in physical well-being, for everyone knows 
of at least one person whose health deteriorated or who died suspiciously 
soon after retiring. Moreover, this notion of the relationship between 
retirement and health has gained credence among some professional 
students of gerontology. The organism becomes adapted to certain be- 
havior patterns—so the argument runs—and the loss of such sustaining 
patterns through retirement leads to, or at least precipitates, physiological 
collapse. In addition, physiological symptoms are added, aggravated, and 
exaggerated because of the psychological difficulties which the individual 
experiences as the immediate result of retirement. 

At first glance, systematic empirical evidence, particularly in the 
form of mortality tables, seems to bear out this interpretation. However, 
more analytical reexamination by some writers suggests the possibility that 
the causal sequence may be the reverse. [Cf. (3) ; and particularly cf. (2). 
See also (1).] In other words, mortality among the retired population may 
be artificially padded with people who chose to retire because of their 
poor health. Clearly a comparison of the incidence of poor health and 
mortality among the retired and the working is not sufficient to establish 
the reasons for any differences which might be found. 

The hypothesis which we seek to test here is that, in general, retire- 
ment leads to a decline in health, As our test of the hypothesis, compar- 
isons will be made not of the incidence of poor health among the retired 
and the working, but rather of the changes in health among people who 
retire and among people who continue in gainful employment. In other 
words, given a certain.condition of health among people who are gain- 
fully employed, is a decline in health more likely among those who retire 
than among those who continue working? 

The data cover 1,260 males, all presently aged 68 to 70, who were 
first contacted in 1952. At that time, all were gainfully employed; but at 
the time of our second contact in 1954, 477 had retired. The data include 
responses from three successive contacts of participants. Our measure of 
health is a five point self-evaluative score developed through the use of 


* An earlier version of this section of the paper was presented at the meetings 
of the Gerontological Society, Inc., in Cleveland, Ohio, November 2, 1957. 
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the Guttman scaling technique.’ At the one extreme are those who say 
their health has not changed, who rate their health as “good” or “excel- 
lent,” who deny having a physical or health problem, and who do not 
indicate having been seen by a doctor during the year preceding our con- 
tact of them, At the other extreme, of course, are those who report a 
change in health for the worse, “fair” to “very poor” health, a physical 
or health problem, and medical care. Improvement in health is thus in- 
dexed by a shift to a higher score between the two times of contact; 
decline in health is indexed by a shift to a lower score. 


The Findings: Retirement and Health 


Using the self-evaluative measure of health and comparing first shifts 
in health between 1952 and 1954 among those who had retired during 
this period and those who continued working, we find that the retirees 
and the gainfully employed are about equally likely to shift in their self- 
rating of health, (Table 1) 


TABLE 1 


SuiFTs IN HEALTH (SELF-APPRAISAL) AMONG THOSE WHo Hap RETIRED 
BY 1954 AnD THosE WuHo ConTINUED WorKING THROUGHOUT 





Suirts IN HEALTH RATINGs: 


Became Did Not Became 
Better Change Worse 





Retired (477 cases): 
Between 1952 and 1954 41% 26% 
Between 1954 and 1956 44% 24% 


Gainfully Employed (783 cases) : 
Between 1952 and 1954 44% 
Between 1954 and 1956 43% 


However, the retirees are the more likely to improve in health, while the 
gainfully employed are the more likely to decline. In other words, there 
do seem to be changes in health associated with retirement, but in the 
opposite direction from the changes which were hypothesized. At least, 


* The same self-evaluative measure of health was used in each wave of the 
study, namely, a combined measure of four items which relate in a Guttman scalar 
pattern: 

1) Has your health changed during the past year? 

2) How would you rate your health at the present time? 

3) Do you have any particular physical or health problems at present? 

4) Have you been seen by a doctor during the past year? 

Reproducibility and Error Ratio for these items for the years in question are 
as follows: 

1952: : 9 ER 

1954: = .96 ER 

1956: .9F ER 





this is true of the initial year of retirement. One might well ask, however, 
what of changes in health over a longer period of time? Could it be that 
the sheer novelty of the retired status serves to “quicken the pulse and 
make the heart glad” early in retirement, but that a delayed effect and 
retirement shock follow when the novelty has worn thin? 

Our data suggest a negative answer. The shifts in health in the in- 
terval, 1954-1956, show almost an identical pattern to the shifts in the 
earlier interval: equal proportions shifting in their health rating, but dif- 
ferential shifts for the better among the retired and for the worse among 
the gainfully employed (Table 1). Thus our data cannot be said to sup- 
port in any respect the hypothesis which we sought to test. Rather than 
finding that retirement leads to a decline in health, our data offer the 
suggestion that the situation is quite the reverse, that retirement, as com- 
pared with continued gainful employment, leads to an improvement in 
health. 


Retirement and “Objective” Health 


In the above analysis we have relied upon self-appraisals of health; 
and, as we have indicated, this is theoretically as significant as changes 
measured against some objective, absolute standard. But because sub- 
jective elements are included in the self-evaluation, a decline in health 
in this case might be reflecting a generally disgruntled view of retirement. 
Yet, significantly, our results are essentially negative. This raises an impor- 
tant contrary possibility: could it be that self-evaluation of health reflects 
varying degrees of situational demands placed on the retiree as compared 
with the gainfully employed, so that even though objective health be 
affected by retirement, evaluation of health as a means object shows no 
differences? Putting it another way, could it be that the same state of 
health for the worker might be incapacitating while for the retiree realiza- 
tion of goals is affected not at all? 

To determine whether objective health is affected by retirement, even 
though subjective health certainly is not, we present our findings of the 
changes in the health evaluations made by examining physicians, A sub- 
sample of 171 of our respondents was examined, for the most part, by 
the same physician in 1952 and in 1956, In addition to the other medical 
appraisals and information which the physician supplied, the examiner 
was asked to evaluate the health of the respondent on a five point scale 
ranging from “very poor” to “excellent.” 

The findings bear out the evidence provided by self-ratings. Of those 
whose health was rated “good” or “excellent” in 1952, approximately 
equal proportions of those who continued working and those who retired 
declined in health according to the physicians’ evaluations (Table 2). But 
of greater interest still, among those whose health was rated “fair” to 
“very poor” in 1952, there is a disproportionate change to “good” or 
“excellent” health among those who retired. We might wish for more 
cases to lend statistical dignity to the result, but it is suggestive to say the 
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TABLE 2 


CHANGES IN HEALTH (PuHysICIANS’ EVALUATIONS) BETWEEN 1952 anp 1956 





Percentage Whose Percentage Whose 
Health Declined* Health Improved** 





Retired by 1954 20% 58% (38) 
Gainfully Employed Throughout To 36% (25) 





* Figures in the parentheses in this column are the numbers whose health was 
rated “good” or “excellent” in 1952 and are thus the base for the percentages 
whose health declined. 


oe Figures in the parentheses in this column are the numbers whose health was 
rated “fair,” “poor,” or “very poor” in 1952 and are thus the base for the per- 
centages whose health i improved, 


least. For if it be demonstrable not only that retirement does not damage 
health, but also that by objective criteria it leads to an improvement in 
health, we shall have come to an altered understanding indeed. 


Health Changes Among Various Types of Retirees 


To this point we have dealt with retirement as a unitary social 
process. It is clear, however, that even seen broadly retirement may not 
be alike for all retirees. At the very least, those who choose to retire and 
anticipate it favorably face an experience quite different from that faced 
by those who enter retirement against their will. To be sure, the pattern 
of activities is changed for the willing retiree no less than for the reluctant 
retiree, but it may be hypothesized that the former is more likely to have 
worked out an alternative pattern which may fill the so-called “retirement 
vacuum,” at least partially. It follows, then, that a decline in health would 
be most likely among the involuntary retirees, and that a true portrayal 
of the relationship between retirement and health must involve specifica- 
tion of the kind of retirement. 

The categories of retirement which we will use for these more re- 
fined comparisons are based upon two factors: the respondents’ pre- 
retirement attitudes toward retirement, and the locus of the decision to 
retire, Pre-retirement attitude toward retirement is a measure of willing- 
ness or reluctance to retire as expressed in 1952, that is, before retirement 
had occurred.* Locus of the decision to retire was determined after re- 
tirement occurred, being either administrative—decision by the company, 
or voluntary—decision by the individual himself. Considering the two 


3 The measure of attitude toward retirement includes the following three 
items: 

Some people say that retirement is good for a person, some say it is bad. 
In general, what do you think? 
Do you mostly look forward to the time when you will stop working and 
retire or in general do you dislike the idea? 
If it were up to you alone, would you continue working for your present 
company? 

Reproducibility, 1952: = .96; Error Ratio, 1952: = .32. 
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factors simultaneously creates the typology of four categories which we 
will refer to as willing and reluctant administrative retirees, and willing 
and reluctant voluntary retirees. 

It would appear that there are meaningful differential changes to an 
unfavorable health rating among the categories of retirees in the interval 
1952-1954.4 (Table 3). 

Although the differences in themselves are small, there is a cumulative 
relationship, a steady progression from the least change among the willing 
administrative retirees to the greatest change among the opposite extreme, 
the reluctant voluntary retirees. On the face of it, it would seem that both 
reluctance to retire and retiring voluntarily contribute to a change to 
poorer health. On the other hand, improvements in health seem to be 
unrelated to the pre-retirement attitude toward retirement, for in both 
the administrative and voluntary categories there is no difference between 
those who were willing and those who were reluctant to retire. However, 
again we do find a noticeable difference between the administrative 
retirees and the voluntary retirees, the latter being less likely to improve 
in health. 

But does this make sense? Attitude toward retirement, we would 
contend, should be more important than who decided retirement should 
occur, And why should voluntary retirement affect health if administra- 
tive retirement does not? If anything, we should predict the opposite. 
Yet, in fact, even the administrative retirees who were reluctant to retire 
do not differ significantly from the gainfully employed in the proportion 
whose health became unfavorable. While reluctance to retire may play 
some part, only the voluntary retirees clearly stand apart. 

Instead of supposing that voluntary retirement leads to poor health, 
we prefer the interpretation that the differential changes in health among 
the voluntary retirees reflect changes in health which occurred before 
retirement, although obviously after our first contact of the respondents 
in 1952. From the data as given, it is impossible to pinpoint the time of 
the changes in health. But this interpretation is supported by the observa- 
tion that health is cited as a reason for retiring by 39 per cent of the 
reluctant voluntary retirees and by 28 per cent of the willing voluntary 
retirees, but by only 7 per cent and 5 per cent of the reluctant and willing 
administrative retirees respectively. 

To more satisfactorily pin down the problem of sequence, we use a 
more complicated analytical design, one which involves three points in 


4For the purposes of these analyses, our measure of health has been di- 
chotomized into “favorable” and “unfavorable” categories. The cutting point of 
the measure was established as that point which maximized the correlation between 
self-appraisal and evaluation by the examining physician among those cases in 
which both measures are available. Thus, even though we are more concerned with 
the respondent’s evaluation of the “means” at his disposal, the closest approxima- 
tion to “objective” health was attained in the measure which we do have for all of 
our respondents, The critical point in the measure is whether or not the person 
says he has a physical or health problem. Cf. footnote 2, above. 
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time: 1952; 1954; and 1956, Comparing those who had retired by 1954 
with those who had not, we wish to look for differential changes in health 
which occurred between 1954 and 1956 among those whose health had 
not changed by 1954. In other words, given continued favorable health 
through 1954, are there then changes which can be attributed to retire- 
ment? ® 

Here we find no significant differences in changes to unfavorable 
health among the categories of retirees as compared with the gainfully 
employed (Table 3). In contrast to the findings presented above, if the 
voluntary retirees stand out here in any way, it is in the fact that not a 
single one of the reluctant voluntary retirees (albeit a total of only 12) 
report a change to unfavorable in their health rating between 1954 and 
1956. Among those whose health became favorable, we are plagued with 
a paucity of cases, but it might be noted that only the reluctant voluntary 
retirees clearly depart from the general picture. We have suggested the 
reason for this in noting that people in this category most often cite poor 
health as the cause of retirement. In other words, it is probably those in 
the poorest of poor health who retire voluntarily, even though reluctantly. 

Overall, our data do not support the hypothesis that, in general, re- 
tirement leads to a decline in health, nor in fact that different kinds of 
retirement lead to a decline in health as compared with continued gainful 
employment. If any general effect at all can be discerned, it is that retire- 
ment leads to an improvement in health. As in other studies, we do find 
a higher incidence of relatively poor health among people who have re- 
tired; but it would seem that this can best be understood in terms of poor 
health leading to retirement and not the reverse. 


Retirement and Economic Deprivation 


For the most part a reduction in income at retirement can be as- 
sumed, and recognition of the economic aspects of the problem is extensive 
in social gerontological literature. Only in the extremely rare instance 
does the amount of income the retiree receives equal or exceed his pre- 
vious income from gainful employment. Among the respondents in our 
study, for example, median income before retirement was about $360 a 
month and after retirement is about $167 a month, a drop of no less than 
54 per cent. Thus the objective economic factor almost invariably changes 
drastically at retirement. 

But, following our theoretical assumptions, a drop in income creates 
a problem only if it is not matched by a retrenchment of wants. The 


° To hold constant our dependent variable through a change in our independ- 
ent variable, people whose health had changed between 1952 and 1954 are excluded 
from this analysis, However, the changes in the latter categories between 1954 and 
1956 in no way refute our other findings; quite the contrary: 36 per cent of the 
workers changed from favorable to unfavorable health while only 29 per cent of 
the retirees did so. Changes from unfavorable to favorable were 49 per cent and 
47 per cent of the workers and the retirees respectively. 
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amount of income is the objective datum; the adequacy of income varies 
with the desiderata of the one who receives it. A given amount might be 
adjudged plentiful by one person while the same amount would represent 
abject poverty to someone else. Our measure of economic deprivation, 
therefore, is a self-evaluation of economic means; and changes in eco- 
nomic deprivation might be construed as a measure of the success or 
failure with which the individual has shifted his needs and wants in keep- 
ing with a changing income.® 


The Findings: Retirement and Economic Deprivation 


Following the same scheme of analysis used in examining the rela- 
tionship between retirement and health, comparison of changes in eco- 
nomic deprivation between 1952 and 1954 shows very significant differ- 
ences between those who had retired during this period and those who 
continued working (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
SHIFTs IN Economic DEPRIVATION BETWEEN 1952 anp 1954 





SuiFts IN Economic DEPRIVATION: 


Became Became 
Less Did Not More 
Deprived Change Deprived 





Retired (477 cases) : 
Between 1952 and 1954 15% 50% 
Between 1954 and 1956 26% 51% 
Gainfully Employed (783 cases) : 


Between 1952 and 1954 23% 63% 
Between 1954 and 1956 20% 65% 


The retirees are more likely than the gainfully employed to shift in their 
evaluation of economic means, and more to the point, the shift in eco- 
nomic deprivation is very much the more likely to be a matter of becom- 
ing more deprived. As one would predict: retirement does lead to a 
higher incidence of economic deprivation. 

Again in the interval 1954-1956, the proportion of the retirees who 


°The measure of economic deprivation included the following two items as a 
score in 1952: 

1) Do you consider your present income enough to meet your living expenses? 

2) How often do you worry about money matters? 
In 1954 the following item, which relates in a scalar pattern with the other two, 
was added to the measure: 

3) Is your standard of living better today, (the same) or was it better during 

most of your lifetime? 

Reproducibility and Error Ratio for these items for the years in question are as 
follows: 

1954: R = .95; ER = .56 

1956: R = .95; ER = .55 
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become more deprived is significantly greater than the proportion of the 
gainfully employed who express greater deprivation (Table 4). However, 
in this later period, a counter-trend may also be noted, That is to say, not 
only are the retirees the more likely to become deprived, but also they are 
in this interval the more likely to become less deprived. The explanation 
would seem to be that by the second year of retirement, the initial “shock” 
of a radically reduced income has been overcome and the adjustment 
which is made includes a re-evaluation of economic means as they pertain 
to the new way of life. In effect, as an index of success in making an 
adjustment to the retired status, this finding suggests the possibility that 
the adaptability of retirees may have been underestimated, that a high 
proportion of retirees are possessed of sufficient “role flexibility” so that 
adjusting to a greatly reduced income is possible. The point is emphasized 
by the fact that even during the first year of retirement only about a third 
became more deprived which, given the sharp decline in income, would 
seem to be a rather small proportion. Putting it another way, in view of 
the drastic drop in income, the fact which most needs explaining is that 
the largest portion of retirees do not change their evaluation of economic 
means. 


Changes in Economic Deprivation among Various Types of Retirees 


This points up again the fact that a sense of economic deprivation 
reflects the orientation of the individual. In the present context, the ques- 
tion is one of the degree to which the individual is able to shift his orien- 
tation in terms of a reduced income. Hypothetically, as in the case of self- 
evaluation of health, the kind of retirement would be significantly related 
to such flexibility; for if one approaches retirement with an essentially 
negative outlook, the chances of easily adapting to considerably reduced 
resources must surely be less. Again, therefore, the retirees are separated 
for more refined analysis into the typology outlined in the preceding sec- 
tion, a typology based on who decided retirement should occur and the 
pre-retirement attitude toward retirement. 

The findings show that during the initial year of retirement who de- 
cided retirement should occur appears to be an irrelevant factor, but the 
retirees’ pre-retirement attitude toward retirement affects very signifi- 
cantly the frequency of changes in the direction of deprivation (Table 5). 
Having a negative pre-retirement attitude toward retirement clearly 
serves to make it more difficult to become reoriented in terms of lower 
income. 

Consideration of the second year of retirement shows a somewhat 
different picture. Here, as before, persons in each category of retiree are 
more likely than the gainfully employed to “become deprived.” However, 
the differences among the categories of retirees show a distinction between 
the administrative and the voluntary retirees, rather than between those 
who were willing and those who were reluctant to retire (Table 5). To 
venture a hypothetical explanation, having “staved off’ economic dep- 
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rivation through the first year of retirement, it is the psychologically more 
committed voluntary category which is best able to continue to cope with 
a radically changed economic situation. But in any case, it is clear that 
the major impact of reduced economic means occurs during the initial 
year of retirement; and in that instance the pre-retirement attitude plays 
the more significant part. 


The Contribution of Objective Factors in Economic Deprivation 

We have stressed the subjective elements in these evaluations of 
means, However, lest we forget that the objective factors also play a part, 
it seems important to consider the relationship between actual income and 
economic deprivation. As we indicated earlier, one’s response to the 
world is an interplay between objective and subjective factors, and varies 
with changes in either. 

As one might reasonably guess, variations in the objective factor— 
retirement income—appear important within themselves: the lower the 
income, the more likely changes in the direction of deprivation (Table 6). 
Moreover, and perhaps more interestingly, this tabulation shows that the 


TABLE 6 


RETIREMENT INCOME, PRE-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT, 
AND CHANGES IN Economic Deprivation, 1952-1954 








PERCENTAGE Wuo BECAME DEPRIVED * 


Retirement Income Less Retirement Income Retirement Income More 
Than $150 a Month $150-$200 a Month Than $200 a Month 





15% (60) 8% (127) 
(66) 29% (34) 29% (48) 


Willing Retirees 44% (78) 
52% 


Reluctant Retirees 








* Figures in the parentheses are the numbers who did not consider themselves 
economically deprived in 1952 and are thus the bases for the percentages who 
became deprived between 1952 and 1954. 


importance of subjective factors—pre-retirement attitude towards retire- 
ment in this instance—declines as the situational resource approaches 
zero: the difference in the incidence of changes among the willing and 
reluctant retirees decreases to insignificance as income drops below the 
$150 per month level. This income level is approximately the $1825 per 
annum to which Steiner and Dorfman refer as the “standard” budget for 
urban couples not living with relatives (4, p. 71). This suggests that it 
might be possible and useful to think in terms of basic needs, at least 
within given segments of the population. At this level of needs, it would 
really make very little sense to speak of role flexibility. In ameliorative 
terms, the data suggest that at this level the appropriate remedy for a 
sense of economic deprivation is not counseling or psychotherapy, but 
rather an increase in pensions. 

At the same time, even among those whose retirement income is 
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reported as less than $150 a month, nearly half do not indicate a sense 
of economic deprivation. To be sure, for the modal older person many 
costs are lower: financial obligations of parenthood are largely past by 
the time the individual approaches retirement; day-to-day costs of gainful 
employment—clothing, tools, transportation, and the like—are elimi- 
nated; investment in housing is often completed; and typically an 
inventory of the essential household goods and equipment has been 
accumulated, Yet in spite of these facts, living satisfactorily on less than 
$150 a month remains a remarkable fact in these days of the inflated 
dollar; and the relatively high incidence of those who do so bespeaks 
role flexibility and ability to constrain wants far greater than is generally 
assumed. 


Situational Resources and Adjustment 


Our analysis thus far has dealt with the relationship between retire- 
ment and changes in situational resources. From this analysis it is evident 
that, albeit for different reasons, both poor health and economic depriva- 
tion are more frequently found among retirees than among their gain- 
fully employed counterparts. It may be that this is a significant statement 
in and of itself. However, a decline in adequacy of health and income 
would be of small consequence if it had no effect upon the individual’s 
adjustment to his life situation. We hypothesize, of course, that such a 
relationship exists, and social gerontological literature contains a rather 
sound basis for so doing. To test this hypothesis in the present analysis, 
adjustment will be indexed both in general terms, in the sense of what we 
have called personal adjustment, and in more specific terms as adjustment 
to retirement as such. 

Three indices of personal adjustment—“satisfaction with life,” “de- 
jection,” and “hope”—have been developed for our panel analyses. In our 
discussion of the relationship between situational resources and personal 
adjustment we propose to use each of these three indices separately. But 
we find that these measures are themselves associated in a scalar relation- 
ship and therefore might be said to represent points on an “adjustment 
continuum.” In other words, they measure different degrees of adjust- 
ment along a single dimension, not differences in kind.’ 


The Findings: Situational Resources and Adjustments 


Our findings show the predicted relationship: both self-evaluation 
of health and economic deprivation are situational determinants inde- 
pendently and cumulatively related to each of the measures of adjust- 
ment (Table 7). Thus, no matter which of the three measures of 


* 56 per cent of the respondents rate unfavorable on the least extreme measure, 
“satisfaction with life’; 24 per cent rate unfavorable on “dejection”; and only 11 
per cent rate unfavorable on the most extreme measure, “hope.” 

Reproducibility and Error Ratio of this “scale of scales” for 1954: 


R = .97, ER = .50. 








TABLE 7 


SELF-EvALUATION OF HEALTH AND Economic DEPRIVATION IN COMBINATION AS 
RELATED TO MEASURES OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AMONG 1954 RETIREES 





Not DeEprivEeD 
Good Health Poor Health Good Health Pane Health 
(202) (123) 74) (78) 





Percentage Not 

Satisfied With Life 40% 65% N 81% 
Percentage Dejected 11% 23% 2 56% 
Percentage Without Hope 5% 13% 20% 


personal adjustment be considered—the least extreme or the most—we 
find the smallest percentage who rate unfavorable among those who are 
in good health and are not deprived, while the largest percentage is 
found among those who are both deprived and in poor health. Clearly, 
inadequacy of means does color perception of the life situation and affect 
adjustment, at least in this general sense. 

However, a different picture is revealed when one examines the 
relationship between health and economic deprivation on the one hand 
and measures specifically of adjustment to retirement on the other.* The 
findings here show that economic deprivation is very significantly related 
to these indices of adjustment: the “deprived” are very much more likely 
than the “non-deprived” to find not working difficult, to be dissatisfied 
with retirement and to be looking for work. But health is not related to 
adjustment to retirement as such: those in poor health are no more likely 
than those in good health to find not working difficult (27 per cent and 
29 per cent respectively), to be dissatisfied with retirement (29 per cent 
and 26 per cent), and to be looking for work (28 per cent and 29 per 
cent). 

The explanation for the absence of a relationship between health and 
adjustment to retirement reflects the relationship between retirement and 
health analyzed in the preceding section of this paper. Even though self- 
evaluations of health may incorporate appraisals of the intrinsic un- 
pleasantness of poor health, such evaluations also are a statement about 


* Three measures of adjustment to retirement were used in the analysis: 
1) “Dissatisfaction with Retirement,” devised through the Guttman scaling tech- 
nique. This measure includes the following items: 
How often do you miss the feeling of doing a good job? 
How often do you feel that you want to go back to work? 
How often do you worry about not having a job? 
How often do you miss being with the other people at work? 
Reproducibility and Error Ratio for 1954: R = _ .97; ER = 40 
2) Difficulty in adjusting to retirement, indexed by the responses “very difficult’ 
or “fairly difficult” to the question: 
“How difficult have you found not working?” 
3) Whether or not the respondent is looking for work, indexed by the responses 
“yes, for part time” or “yes, for full time” to the question: 
“Are you looking for work?” 
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the facility with which one is able to adjust to situational demands. There- 
fore, inasmuch as the pattern is one of poor health leading to retirement 
and not the reverse, we are describing a situation in which retirement 
with its less taxing demands has the positive value of making a given 
state of health more adequate. In other words, health as judged by the 
individual may be considered a measure of stamina vis da vis tasks at hand, 
and the retiree upon whom less physical demand is made actually may feel 
better in retirement. Under these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
retirement specifically should be equally attractive to those who are in 
good or in poor health. 

Not so in the case of economic deprivation. Here retirees (as well as 
sociologists) evidently are aware of the manner in which retirement con- 
tributes to a state of economic deprivation; and their negative view of 
retirement emphatically reflects this awareness. 

One might hypothesize that inadequacy of a resource will affect 
negatively one’s view of a changed life situation only if the inadequacy is 
perceived as being a result of that situational change. The proposition is 
not so much “retirement is like this” as “retirement did, or is doing, this 
to me.” 

One further consideration: throughout our discussion we have 
pointed out that since evaluations reflect orientations of the individual, 
the pre-retirement attitude toward retirement could be expected sig- 
nificantly to affect adjustment; and our analysis has shown the way in 
which the pre-retirement attitude relates to changes in economic depriva- 
tion. What, then, of the relationship between economic deprivation and 
pre-retirement attitude in combination as they affect measures of satis- 
faction with retirement? 

It would appear that these two factors in combination rather over- 
whelmingly account for the dissatisfaction with retirement which is 
expressed: among those whose pre-retirement attitude was favorable and 
who do not find themselves economically deprived in retirement, 15 per 
cent, or fewer, express dissatisfaction; but among those whose pre-retire- 
ment attitude was unfavorable and who are economically deprived, over 
half express dissatisfaction no matter how indexed (Table 8). 

It should be noted, of course, that the percentages who are satisfied 
in spite of both deprivation and reluctance are rather large, bespeaking 
widespread role flexibility not usually credited to older people. But if one’s 
focus is on the factors which contribute to dissatisfaction with retirement, 
to adjustment in retirement as a problem, the greater significance of the 
relationship lies in the considerable amount of variance accounted for by 
economic deprivation and pre-retirement attitude alone. 

To be sure, analysis such as this raises more problems than it solves; 
for it remains to be determined systematically and in greater detail what 
accounts for variations in pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and 
the dynamics of economic deprivation. But in general terms it does point 
up the way in which evaluation of situational resources as means, together 
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TABLE 8 


Economic DEPRIVATION AND PRE-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT AS 
RELATED TO MEASURES OF SATISFACTION WITH RETIREMENT AMONG 
1954 RETIREES 





Not DeEprRIvED DEPRIVED 
Willing to Retire Reluctant Willing Reluctant 
(226) (99) (73) (79) 





Percentage Who Found 
Not Working Difficult % 44% 
Percentage ‘Dissatisfied 
with Retirement” 249 37% 
Percentage Looking for Work é 34% 


with general anticipatory orientation, account for differences in success of 
adjusting to a changed life situation. 


Summary 


This paper has presented a systematic examination of the relation- 
ship between retirement and changes in situational resources, and of the 
relationship between such resources and adjustment. Throughout we have 
emphasized the important way in which resource adequacy is a function 
both of the individual’s orientation and of objective elements of the situ- 
ation. In the present context the factors under consideration are health 
and economic resources, and the indices used, which reflect the objective 
and subjective aspects, are self-evaluation of health and economic depri- 
vation. 

Retirement and health. Through panel analysis it is possible to show 
that the correlation between retirement and poor health, which is 
typically found, is largely explained by the fact that people in poor 
health tend to retire, and not that retirement affects health. It should be 
noted, of course, that our data do not necessarily refute the notion that 
a radical withdrawal from sustaining activities results in a decline of 
health. The point is that no such general trend can be found; and we 
conclude that retirement as a social process does not typically have an ill 
effect, most probably because retirement for most people does not 
represent a state of anomie. 

Retirement and economic deprivation. In the case of economic dep- 
rivation, panel analysis shows clearly that retirement contributes to the 
development of deprivation. The importance of subjective factors is 
revealed by the way in which the pre-retirement attitude toward retire- 
ment relates to changes in the direction of deprivation; the importance 
of objective factors is revealed by the relationship between income and 
deprivation while holding attitude toward retirement constant. This 
emphasizes the fact that a correct understanding requires attending to 
both subjective and objective factors in the situation. 

Situational resources and adjustment. Both poor health, subjectively 
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evaluated, and economic deprivation relate to lower scores of adjustment 
when adjustment is measured in general terms. Moreover, the pattern 
of the relationship is such that the independence of the two measures is 
demonstrated in what is termed an independent and cumulative relation- 
ship, This means that the person who is encumbered by both poor health 
and economic deprivation is more likely to be poorly adjusted than the 
person who is hampered by only one or the other; and that the person 
who is neither in poor health nor deprived is least likely of all to be dis- 
satisfied with life, dejected, or without hope. Insofar as the problem of 
adjustment in retirement is couched in general terms such as these, it is 
clear that both poor health and economic deprivation are important. 
However, when adjustment specifically to retirement is considered, it 
becomes clear that economic deprivation is related to such dissatisfaction 
but that poor health is not. It would appear that poor health, being less 
disabling in retirement than on the job, does not lead to a negative 
evaluation of retirement as such, but that economic deprivation, being 
one of the most important results of retirement, unequivocally leads to a 
negative evaluation of retirement. In general terms, these findings may be 
interpreted to show that dissatisfaction with means leads to dissatisfaction 
with a changed life situation, specifically when the inadequacy of means 
is perceived as resulting from the change in life situation. 

Finally, and again emphasizing the importance of the individual's 
orientation in conjunction with objective features of the life situation, im- 
portant elements in understanding the problem of adjustment in retire- 
ment are pointed up by the independent and cumulative relationship 
between pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and economic depri- 
vation on the one hand, and dissatisfaction with retirement on the other. 
To be sure, individual differences remain, and our analysis cannot show in 
detail just how such differences are important to adjustment; but our 
analysis does show something of retirement as it is experienced, and some- 
thing as well of the adaptability of those who face the problem. And for 
those who actively seek to deal with this important social problem, it 
suggests a focus of first importance. 
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Pre-Retirement Anticipation and Adjustment 
in Retirement * 


Wayne E. Thompson 


In an important sense, retirement is what one makes of it. Unlike 
most changes in status, a correlative institutionalized role does not typically 
await the retiree. Instead, he must create for himself a pattern of activi- 
ties which serves as an effective substitute for his job. Thus adjustment 
in retirement involves a considerable personal input, over and above that 
required to assimilate new activities and patterns of interaction which 
stand ready-made and waiting as a part of a well-defined institutional 
structure. 

It follows that pre-retirement anticipation of the status of retiree may 
play a crucial part in the adjustment process; for if the creation of a re- 
tirement role is largely incumbent upon the retiree, it would seem to be 
particularly important that he does not enter retirement totally unpre- 
pared, Stated more formally, it may be hypothesized that adjustment in 
retirement is conditioned by pre-retirement anticipation of the retired 
status. 

This proposition is accepted as a basic premise by advocates of pre- 
retirement counseling programs.” Moreover, it would seem to be held 
implicitly by those who seek to evaluate pre-retirement counseling; for 
insofar as such studies go beyond measuring extent of participation and 
expressed enthusiasm for a given program, they are concerned with the 
manner in which such factors as pre-retirement attitude toward retire- 
ment, knowledge of retirement, and planning have been affected by par- 
ticipation in a program. Studies of this sort have made important 


* This paper is a part of a larger analysis which seeks not only to relate 
anticipatory factors to adjustment but also to analyze the antecedents to positive 
anticipation and to analyze the way in which situational factors in retirement 
diminish, counteract, or supplement anticipatory orientation. 

* The premise of the effectiveness of retirement conditioning evidently is ac- 
cepted by some to such an extent that they think in terms of the following syl- 
logism: retirement conditioning facilitates adjustment; XYZ company has a 
pre-retirement counseling program; therefore, XYZ retirees will likely be “happily 
retired.” Clearly, given this sort of reasoning, a troubled “industrial conscience” 
is soothed by establishing some kind of pre-retirement counseling program, But 
such reasoning is questionable, not only because of the dearth of evidence in sup- 
port of the major premise, but also because it begs the prior question of the extent 
of participation in programs of retirement conditioning. In our research we find 
that among the respondents who we know from company report are covered by 
some form of pre-retirement counseling, only 10 per cent indicate that their com- 
pany tries to do anything to help them prepare for retirement, outside of pensions. 
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contributions in answer to the question of how pre-retirement orientations 
may best be altered, Interestingly enough, however, the basic assumption 
is rarely questioned, even though systematic evidence as to the relationship 
between pre-retirement anticipation and adjustment as measured after 
retirement is largely lacking. 

This is the analytical problem to which the present paper is directed. 
Although we predict that adjustment in retirement is conditioned by pre- 
retirement anticipation, we take the proposition not as given, but as 
problemmatical. Even more important, if the several aspects of anticipa- 
tion can be shown to be significant, analysis may demonstrate their 
relative importance and the interdependence or independence of each. 
Thus, by taking a step backward in carving out our research problem, 
perhaps we will be better able to understand, on a general level, the 
dynamics of anticipatory activities. 


The Analytical Design 

In general, the analytical design involves attempting to relate dif- 
ferences in adjustment as indexed after retirement to differences in 
anticipation which were indexed before retirement occurred. This is made 
possible by the panel design of the Cornell Study of Occupational Retire- 
ment, for all of the participating retirees have been contacted not only 
after they stopped working, but also at least once while they were still 
gainfully employed. The analysis which follows includes all of the cur- 
rently active male participants who had retired by the time of the third 
follow-up in 1957. 

Three different anticipatory factors are considered in the analysis: 
pre-conception of retirement; pre-retirement attitude toward retirement; 
and having plans for retirement.* (Figure 1) Among these, attitude and 
planning were indexed during the year immediately preceding retirement. 
The third, pre-conception of retirement, is indexed by the response 
elicited in 1957 to the following statement: Agree-Disagree: “I had a 
pretty good idea of what my life would be like in retirement even before 
I stopped working.” Those who agree with the statement are taken to 
have had accurate knowledge of what their retirement would be like; 
those who disagree obviously include not only persons who simply had no 
idea of what their retirement would be like, but also those who had an 


* Having plans for retirement is determined by a positive response to the 
question, “Have you made plans for anything you would like to do‘after you stop 
working?” Attitude toward retirement is a measure developed through the use of 
the Guttman scaling technique and includes the following three items: 

1) Some people say that retirement is good for a person, some say it is bad. In 
general, what do you think? [Positive response: it is good for a person] 

2) Do you mostly look forward to the time when you will stop working and retire 
or in general do you dislike the idea? [Positive response: I look forward to it] 

3) If it were up to you alone, would you continue working for your present com- 
pany? [Positive response: I would stop working] 

Reproducibility, 1952: .96; Error Ratio, 1952: .32 
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Ficure 1. Tue ANALYTICAL DESIGN: ANTICIPATION AS A FACTOR IN ADJUSTMENT. 
Independent Variables ——_—_—_—-» Dependent Variables 


(Indexed the year (Indexed during the year 
preceding retirement) * following retirement) 


Attitude Toward Retirement — of Time to Adjust 


Pre-conception of Retirement }———$___> < 


Plans for Retirement “Dissatisfaction with Retirement” 


Difficulty in Keeping Busy 
* Excepting pre-conception of retirement. See the text regarding this item. 


idea which was found to be incorrect once retirement occurred. Of the 

indices of anticipation, only this one relies on the memory of the respond- 

ents, and in a sense, even it does not; for only after retirement would 
it be possible for the retiree certainly to discover whether his pre-concep- 
tion of retirement was correct. 

The indices of adjustment in retirement are in each case based upon 
responses given during the first year of retirement.* The first of these, 
length of time to get used to not working, serves as an index of the facility 
with which adjustment has taken place. Broadly speaking, getting used to 
not working is precisely the problem of adjusting to the changed status; 
and the length of time in which this is accomplished reflects the ease with 
which adjustment occurred. 

The second, difficulty in keeping busy, in an index of a specific 
aspect of successful adjustment in retirement. That is to say, those who 
have no trouble finding things to do may generally be assumed to have 
successfully created a retirement role for themselves. And as we suggested 

‘The indices of adjustment in retirement used in the analysis are the follow- 
ing: 

1) Length of time to get used to retirement, indexed by the answers to the ques- 
tion, “It takes some people a little while to get used to not working. About how 
long would you say it took you to become used to not working?’ “Negative” 
responses are: “It took me more than three months,” or “I am still not used 
to it.” 

Difficulty in keeping busy, indexed by the responses, “‘often’’ or “sometimes” 
to the question: “How often do you have times when you just don’t know 
what to do to keep occupied ?”’ 

“Dissatisfaction with Retirement,” a measure developed through the use of the 
Guttman scaling technique. This measure includes the following items: 

How often do you miss the feeling of doing a good job? 

[Negative response: often] 

How often do you feel that you want to go back to work? 

[Negative response: often] 

How often do you worry about not having a job? 

[Negative response: often, or sometimes] 

How often do you miss being with other people at work? 

[Negative response: often, or sometimes] 

Coefficient of Reproducibility, 1954: .97; Error Ratio, 1954: 
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in our introductory remarks, this may be an aspect of adjustment in which 
anticipatory factors play a particularly important part. 

The third index of adjustment in retirement is a general index of 
satisfaction with retirement. Insofar as becoming disaccustomed to gainful 
employment is a mark of good adjustment in the new status, those who 
express satisfaction in this sense may be regarded as well-adjusted retirees. 
Presumably satisfaction with retirement reflects success in meeting a whole 
range of specific adjustment problems, but it may directly reflect favorable 
anticipation as well. 


The Findings 
Facility in Adjusting 

When considered separately, it would appear that having plans for 
retirement, an accurate pre-conception of retirement, and a favorable 
pre-retirement attitude toward retirement each are important factors 
which facilitate adjustment once retirement occurs. In every case, those 
who anticipated their retirement in a positive fashion were the less likely 
to have taken more than three months to become used to not working: 
39 per cent of those whose pre-retirement attitude was favorable as com- 
pared with 63 per cent of those whose attitude was unfavorable; 43 per 
cent of those with an accurate pre-conception of retirement as compared 
with 65 per cent of those without; and 45 per cent of those with plans as 
compared with 53 per cent of those who had not made plans for retire- 
ment. 

But this may be an oversimplified view of the relationship, for as one 
would expect, the three anticipatory factors are themselves interrelated. 
Those who have plans for retirement are more likely also to have an 
accurate idea of what retirement will be like, perhaps reflecting a greater 
systematic expenditure of effort to find out about the circumstances of 
retirement. Also, having plans for retirement and an accurate idea of 
retirement are associated independently and cumulatively with a favor- 
able pre-retirement attitude. It is important, therefore, to determine the 
way in which the three factors in combination relate to facility in adjust- 
ing, for their interrelationship may qualify certain of the relationships 
which seem to be significant when each factor is considered separately. 

Analysis shows this to be the case. Although a favorable pre-retirement 
attitude toward retirement and an accurate pre-conception of retirement 
serve independently to facilitate adjustment, having plans for retirement 
evidently does not (Table 1). Among those who held an accurate pre- 
conception of retirement, planners are more likely than non-planners to 
take less time to adjust; but among those whe did not have an accurate idea 
of what retirement would be like, those without plans actually are more 
likely than those with plans to take less time to get used to not working! 
In other words, there is a relationship between planning and facility in 
adjusting among those who did not have “a pretty good idea of what 
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TABLE 1 
LENGTH OF TimME To Get Usrep To Not WorkING AS RELATED TO PRE- 
CONCEPTION OF RETIREMENT, PRE-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD 
RETIREMENT AND HAvinG PLANS 








PERCENTAGES Wuo Toox LEss THAN THREE MONTHS 
To Become Usep to Not WorkING * 


Did Not Have 
Had An Idea of An Idea of 
What Retirement What Retirement 
Would be Like Would be Like 


Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Attitude Attitude Attitude Attitude 





Had Plans 71% (200) 47% (81) 37% (52) 15% (34) 
Did Not 
Have Plans 64% (180) 41% (176) 47% (72) 32% (122) 








* The figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases on which each percent- 
age is based. 


retirement would be like even before I stopped working”; but the relation- 
ship is the reverse of what one might expect. 

It would appear that when one lacks an accurate pre-conception of 
retirement, the process of adjustment is more difficult if one has plans for 
something he would like to do in retirement. In a sense, having plans, but 
an inaccurate view of retirement, may create a double problem of adjust- 
ment: not only must the retiree cope with the inevitable problems of a 
changed status, but also he must cope with the disappointment of 
thwarted plans and must readjust his own thinking and planning in terms 
of reality as he finds it. The situation of the planner is analagous to that 
of a traveller who not only must deal with the hazards of the highway, 
but also must revise his incorrect maps as he proceeds toward his goal. 
The goal may remain the same, but it is made more difficult of attainment 
because of false starts and wrong turnings. By way of contrast, the non- 
planner is headed for no especial place at no particular time and relatively 
more readily comes to feel at home in his jaunt through new territory. 


Success in Adjusting 


But perhaps the payoff is success: while facility in adjusting is im- 
portant in its own right, perhaps an even more important measure of the 
way in which anticipation affects adjustment is relative satisfaction with 
the retired status, achieved with whatever difficulty. 

We have hypothesized that one of the key factors which contributes 
to satisfaction with retirement is the successful creation of a pattern of 
activities which effectively substitutes for one’s job. As one highly literate, 
albeit disgruntled, respondent expressed the need: 
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Once you retire you simply must find some kind of rewarding activity, 
or you're sunk, You researchers refer to the “retirement vacuum”; I think 
“retirement vacuousness” is more apt, for according to my Webster this 
carries fuller connotations of a dull, witless, and pointless idleness. I can 
speak for no one but myself, but I wish to God I were back on the job. 


In point of fact, the respondent might well have considered himself the 
spokesman for many others, for statistical analysis shows dissatisfaction 
with retirement generally to be much more likely among those who find it 
difficult to keep busy: 43 per cent were “dissatisfied” among those who 
had difficulty keeping busy, while only 12 per cent were “dissatisfied” 
among those who had no such difficulty. 

In turn, differences in difficulty in keeping busy (which we assume 
reflects relative success or failure in creating a retirement role) is highly 
related to pre-retirement anticipation of the retired status (Table 2). At 


TABLE 2 
DIFFICULTY IN KEEPING Busy AS RELATED TO PRE-CONCEPTION OF 
RETIREMENT, PRE-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT 
AND Havinc PLANS 





PERCENTAGES Wuo Hap No DiFFIcuLty In KEEpinc Busy 
Did Not Have 


Had An Idea of 
What Retirement 
Would be Like 


An Idea of 
What Retirement 
Would be Like 


Unfavorable 
Attitude 


Favorable 
Attitude 


Unfavorable 
Attitude 


Favorable 
Attitude 





Had Plans I%o 60% (81) 


Did Not 
Have Plans 


65% (52) 


66% (180) 579% (176) 49% (72) 


the one extreme—among those who hold a favorable pre-retirement at- 
titude toward retirement, and an accurate pre-conception, and who had 
plans for retirement—fully 80 per cent seldom or never had “times when 
[they] just [didn’t] know what to do to keep occupied”; at the other 
extreme—among the “non-anticipators’—only 39 per cent seldom or 
never had such difficulty. 


But between these extremes, a somewhat more complicated picture 
emerges. First of all, it would appear that planning for retirement is 
largely unimportant except among those who hold a favorable pre- 
retirement attitude toward retirement. The implication is that planning in 
conjunction with a favorable attitude is a mark of determination, a matter 
of a concrete objective willingly sought. By way of contrast, among those 
who hold an unfavorable attitude, planning is not enough; those people 
may have concrete objectives proposed for their retirement, but objectives 
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which are less desired than continued employment. The point made by 
a retired semi-skilled worker is well taken: 


They kept telling me at [his former company] that I ought to make some 
plans for my retirement, and they worried me about it until I did some 
thinking about it and decided I’d have me a shop down in the basement 
to putter around in and maybe make some money here and there on the 
side. Well, I’m retired now, and, you know, I don’t suppose I’ve been 
down there more than a half a dozen times in the last year and a half. I 
guess the truth of the matter is that if ’'m going to do woodwork, I'd 
rather be doing it on a regular job. 


As it happens, this particular retiree had worked out a satisfactory routine 
which he apparently enjoyed following, but his pre-retirement planning 
was largely irrelevant as a contributing factor. Evidently, so it is with 
many whose plans for retirement are not enthusiastically and willingly 
pursued. 

Beyond this, pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and pre- 
conception of retirement are roughly equivalent factors which contribute 
to success in establishing a satisfactory retirement role. Again, determina- 
tion is suggested by the fact that attitude toward retirement is slightly 
more important than pre-conception among those who had plans for 
retirement, whereas it is apparently somewhat more important to have an 
accurate notion of what lies ahead than it is to hold a favorable attitude, 
among those who lack pre-retirement plans. But the magnitude of these 
differences is small; and one might legitimately weigh pre-retirement atti- 
tude and pre-conception of retirement equally as determinants of success- 
ful role development. In fact, the essential anticipatory ingredients in the 
process of creating a new role might be held to be these two factors: a 
favorable pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and an accurate pre- 
conception of retirement. 

This assertion is further supported when one considers the relation- 
ship between anticipatory factors and the more general index of success 
in adjustment, “dissatisfaction with retirement” (Table 3). Of the three, 
planning for retirement is of relatively little importance; but both a favor- 
able pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and an accurate pre- 
conception of retirement make an important contribution to general sat- 
isfaction with retirement as it is expressed by the retiree. 

The importance of these two anticipatory factors is even more fully 
supported in further analysis which seeks to determine whether the an- 
ticipatory factors relate to general satisfaction independently of the 
specific factor, i.e. difficulty in keeping busy. In such analysis, one finds a 
prototypic instance of an independent and cumulative relationship, in this 
case between difficulty in keeping busy, pre-retirement attitude toward 
retirement, and pre-conception of retirement on the one hand and gen- 
eral satisfaction with retirement on the other. The proportion who are 
relatively satisfied with retirement shows a steady progression from the 
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TABLE 3 


“DISSATISFACTION WiTH RETIREMENT’ AS RELATED TO PRE-CONCEPTION OF 
RETIREMENT, PRE-RETIREMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT, AND HAvING 
PLANS 





Percentages WHo Were Not “DISSATISFIED WITH RETIREMENT” 
Did Not Have 
Had An Idea of An Idea of 
What Retirement What Retirement 
Would be Like Would be Like 
Favorable Unfavorable Favorable Unfavorable 
Attitude Attitude Attitude Attitude 





Had Plans 91% (200) 69% (81) 7% (52) 62% (34) 
Did Not 
Have Plans 88% (180) 72% (176) 68% (72) 54% (122) 


least satisfaction among the “non-anticipators” who have a problem of 
keeping occupied (42 per cent) to the most satisfaction among those who 
anticipate retirement favorably and have no problem finding enough to 
do (94 per cent). 

As one might predict, of the factors considered, the one most highly 
related to general satisfaction is our index of success in meeting the 
specific problem of finding a retirement role, that is, difficulty in keeping 
busy. But, as we have seen, this is itself related to anticipatory factors; 
and in addition, both pre-retirement attitude toward retirement and pre- 
conception of retirement are independently important. Overall, we con- 
clude that as far as anticipatory factors are concerned, the prescription 
for successfully meeting the challenges of retirement includes a favorable 
pre-retirement attitude and an accurate pre-conception of retirement. 

In part, the picture is one of the way in which an anticipatory atti- 
tude serves as a basis for systematic bias in experience. Since no situation 
is wholly pleasant or wholly unpleasant, selectivity of perception and 
evaluation of one’s life situation inevitably partially reflects one’s orienta- 
tions. In the present context, this means that subjective evaluation of re- 
tirement by the retiree is made partly in terms of an attitude which he 
held before retirement took place. 

It is evident also that adjustment to a new status, including the crea- 
tion of a correlative role, is facilitated and success made more probable 
if one holds an accurate anticipatory “cognitive map.” Knowing what to 
expect, the retiree can more quickly and more successfully program a pat- 
tern of living which he can satisfactorily accept. 

To be sure, anticipation is not everything. There remain the cold, 
hard facts of the retirement situation with which each individual must 
cope. But having a psychological bias which emphasizes the good over 
the bad, and a sound idea of what to expect, the retiree is much better 
equipped to face and meet the problems which arise. 
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Summary 

In this paper, we have presented an examination of the way in which 
pre-retirement anticipation of the retired status contributes to adjustment 
in retirement, considering the role of anticipatory factors in facilitating 
adjustment, their relationship to success in creating a retirement role, and 
in the achievement of general satisfaction with retirement. The findings 
suggest that in every instance the two most important factors are an ac- 
curate pre-conception of retirement and a favorable pre-retirement atti- 
tude toward retirement. Planning for retirement, which is often cited as a 
main objective of pre-retirement counseling programs, is shown to be of 
relatively less direct importance. In fact, among those who lack an ac- 
curate pre-conception of retirement, planning impedes rather than facili- 
tates adjustment; and it is shown to be related to successful creation of a 
role to fill the “retirement vacuum” only among those who hold a favor- 
able pre-retirement attitude. 

At the same time, planning obviously should not be entirely dis- 
counted, for it relates to the other anticipatory factors—accuracy in pre- 
conception of retirement and willingness to retire as expressed in the pre- 
retirement attitude. 

But do people plan because they have a favorable attitude or does 
planning help in the development of a favorable attitude? This is a prob- 
lem which merits further consideration, although preliminary panel 
analyses suggest that it is in fact the latter, that initiating plans for re- 
tirement leads to a favorable pre-retirement attitude. And as we have sug- 
gested, the relationship between planning and pre-conception may reflect 
increased sound knowledge based on research—so, at least, is the inter- 
pretation and the faith of the researcher! In these ways, then, planning 
may contribute to adjustment, albeit indirectly. 

However, while the two factors which we have indicated to be the 
most important aspects of anticipation are related to pre-retirement plan- 
ning, it should be noted that both are highly related to other factors as 
well. For example, a favorable pre-retirement attitude toward retirement 
is in large measure dependent upon the expected retirement income (Cf. 
1, Chapter 3). Thus, for those who would assist the retiree in his adjust- 
ment problems, one approach would be to increase the amount of eco- 
nomic resources the older person could expect in retirement (and, pre- 
sumably, to make the fact known to the prospective retiree). In the long 
run, this might be a more economical procedure than elaborate programs 
of counseling; and it might be equally effective, particularly since eco- 
nomic factors in retirement have an effect upon adjustment in their own 
right. 

But it would be presumptuous to suggest one technique or another to 
achieve these goals, partly because this is not the job of the researcher 
and partly because our analysis does not necessarily provide even a hint as 
to how specific programs should best be implemented. Even so, it may be 
that a clearer understanding of which anticipatory factors are significant 
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points the way to programs of action in keeping with the best traditions 
of socially responsible unions and management. 


Addendum: The Concept of Adjustment 


In this paper, and in the others included in this report, we rely 
heavily upon the concepts of adjusting and adjustment as our major de- 
pendent variables. These concepts seem to imply a value-laden point of 
view, perhaps correctly so when considered in broadest terms. For at least 
in some measure all of us must adapt to the circumstances of our lives; 
and adjustment to the extent that we are able to cope with life would 
seem to be an important goal. 

However, it is necessary to use the concept of adjustment with care, 
for it clearly carries a static connotation, That is to say, the notion of 
adjustment often appears to imply a relatively fixed set of circumstances 
to which the relatively passive individual can and should be adapted. In 
the field of aging and retirement, the value of recognizing older persons as 
individuals is frequently voiced, and the tendency for society to put the 
aged on the shelf is widely damned. Yet there is a worrisome tendency 
simply to substitute a kind of systematic shelving, often based upon sound 
knowledge gathered and developed by researchers. In action terms, there 
is a tremendously important need to strike a balance between the goal of 
happiness and contentment for older persons and the goal of letting older 
persons retain their dignity as human beings. As it happens, there are 
many retirees who despise the institution of retirement, but who neverthe- 
less are effective, attractive, and well-integrated persons qua persons. It 
behooves the researcher, as well as the practitioner, to bear this sort of 
thing always in mind when speaking in a pat way of “good adjustment,” 
“adjustment to retirement,” “adjustment to old age,” and the like. 

Evidence from the Cornell studies seems to show that the present 
generation of oldsters are more widely capable of managing their own 
lives than would be indicated by the proliferation of counseling programs, 
aids to self-help, advice to the “age-lorn,” and organized activity pro- 
grams for older people. Self-reliance such as this may not be the case with 
future generations, since the youngsters of today are fed liberal doses of 
the values of “playing it cool,” of heeding one’s peers in an “other- 
directed” manner, in short, of being “well-adjusted.” Moreover, for those 
who are not “well-adjusted,” professional help and advice springs eter- 
nal. Given this orientation, personal resilience may come to be relatively 
lacking, and then systematically “helping people to help themselves” may 
be more squarely to the point—assuming there remains someone to help 
the helpers! 

The point should be clear: although adjustment, variously indexed, 
is an important and useful research tool, as researchers, and as resource 
people for the action-oriented, we must retain a clear separation between 
the values we hold as important ones to be realized in old age and our 
subject matter—the psychological and physiological processes of aging, 
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the dynamics of changes in status, the processes of the development of 
norms and of roles, and the changes in the structure of society. To be sure, 
society has a largely unfulfilled responsibility to provide a context within 
which older persons may find a satisfactory life; but this responsibility 
should not be exercised in a way which undermines the dignity of the 
individual by well-meaning, but nevertheless stifling, overconcern, .man- 
agement, and manipulation. 
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Family Patterns in Retirement 


Gordon F. Streib 


In studying the family either as a small group or as a major insti- 
tution in society, one is surprised at how little systematic attention has 
been given to the mapping of the informal or unwritten norms pertaining 
to the family. This is particularly the case of the family in later maturity. 
Our starting point in this analysis will be an attempt to delineate some of 
the norms which concern the family life of older persons. 

One of the most effective ways to obtain an understanding of the 
operation of and interrelations within any group or institution is through 
insight into the norms which govern behavior pertaining to it. Norms en- 
compass a wide variety of social rules, ranging from those which are 
legally enacted, such as the ones pertaining to monogamy, to those which 
are quite trivial arid ephemeral, such as the rules a family might have 
for the use of the family automobile by the younger drivers in the’ family. 
Our interest centers on those rules which are unwritten but which tend 
to be more widespread in scope; that is, the rules which are significant in 
influencing a fairly wide range of human behavior and which also are 
adhered to by a substantial number of families in the population. 

Let us then examine some of the Cornell survey results as they bear 
upon the analysis of norms pertaining to the family. In many ways, these 
norms are not unique to the period of old age, for they may be in opera- 
tion for adults of all age groups. However, our analysis is based upon data 
obtained from older persons so it should be emphasized that we are 
presenting the perspective of older persons on family norms. Moreover, 
we have limited our analysis to a somewhat homogeneous group in terms 
of sex and age, for all the persons included in this analysis are men and 
were approximately sixty-four years of age when the study began. In 1957, 
when the information reported here was obtained, the subjects were all 
about sixty-nine years of age. With these qualifications in mind, let us 
proceed to the survey analysis. 


Achievement Norms 


Numerous writers on American culture and society have observed 
the great emphasis placed upon personal achievement, particularly occu- 
pational achievement. Achievement is judged usually in terms of accom- 
plishment in the world of industry, business, and finance. If success is not 
the most important goal of most Americans, when judged in its context 
it is certainly one of the most important value themes. However, it appears 
that success striving in American society may not have reached the 
extremes which some writers have claimed. As Williams has pointed out, 
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success cannot be divorced from other major values of the society or else 
“the way is open for a corrosion of regulative norms.” (5, p. 392) One 
of the major ways in which success and achievement norms and goals are 
modified is by the values and norms governing family behavior. In most 
societies there is a direct articulation between the family and the occu- 
pational structure. In the United States this relationship is complicated 
to some degree by the fact that occupational roles and familial roles are 
usually quite clearly separated. The father has an occupational role which 
is performed outside of the home, and his general occupational position is 
judged primarily in terms of accomplishments or the lack of them at the 
place of work. Yet the family, in a sense, does place certain limitations 
upon full or complete realization of occupational achievement. Among 
the possible types of kinship systems, that of the United States probably 
places greater emphasis upon achievement and occupational mobility 
than other forms. Structural strain does arise because of the competing 
demands of the occupational system and of the family. There are limits, 
however, as to how far occupational demands may lead, for as Parsons 
has said, “It is difficult to see that emphasis on the solidarity of kinship 
groups could be whittled down much farther without breaking up the 
family system altogether.” (2, p. 196) 

The study of the family in later maturity affords an excellent means 
of determining how achievement norms may be modified or de-empha- 
sized as a result of the norms governing family relations. Some popular 
writers on the family and on aging have tended to emphasize that older 
persons are neglected and rejected by younger persons, even by their own 
children, Some of these critics have failed to realize that such neglect may 
often be the result, not of individual diffidence or uncharitableness, but of 
pressures generated by the social structure which are quite divorced from 
individual motivations and desires. 

Our first objective is to establish the extent of acceptance of norms 
pertaining to achievement, and also to determine whether retirement 
affects the older person’s perspective on these norms. In Table 1 we have 
listed the questionnaire items which pertain to achievement and mobility. 
The first item poses a choice of college versus a good job. Education is 
recognized as being one of the most definite and most utilized means to 
advance in the American scheme of things. Yet, in many instances, higher 
education means physical separation of the child from his family, and in 
those families in which the parents have not attended college there is a 
definite possibility that the child’s pursuit of higher education may create 
social barriers between parent and child. The answers to this question 
indicate the way in which older persons accept the importance of higher 
education for advancing oneself in the American system of stratification ; 
for almost 90 per cent of these older persons say they would prefer that 
their child, upon graduation from high school, should go on to college 
rather than take a good job. When older persons are asked to choose 
between social mobility and having their children stay close to their 
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family, they feel very definitely that the younger person should follow the 
demands of greater career opportunity. Even when the notion of fairness 
to the parents is introduced, as exemplified by the agree-disagree item 
“Children who move far away are not being fair to their parents,” older 
persons recognize the importance of achievement. Moreover, they deny 
that children who are mobile lose respect for them or neglect them. 
Clearly, older persons in American society recognize the necessity and the 
importance of physical mobility as a concomitant of occupational mobility 
in the American system of norms and values. 

They do recognize, however, that there may be latent adverse con- 
sequences in terms of familial affection and solidarity as a result of the 
pursuit of occupational goals, And they are inclined to point out that 
achievement norms should not be followed to such an extent that rights 
and duties pertaining to one’s family are completely neglected. Thus, we 
note that they tend to caution against the inordinate pursuit of success 
if it means that ties with one’s closest kinsmen will be attenuated or 
severed. If this should happen, older parents are much more likely to take 
a pessimistic view of their children’s pursuit of the American goal of 
climbing the stratification ladder, The data clearly show that parents in 
the Cornell study realize that family ties may be weakened when their 
children establish their own homes in a distant part of the country. But 
it should be emphasized again that the overwhelming majority of our 
respondents do not feel that children are being unfair or that they are 
likely to lose respect for them if they accept occupational opportunities 
which may take them far away from their parental families. 

Here we find another set of data verifying a sociological proposition 
which Stouffer demonstrated with college students—namely, that in the 
situation in which there is conflict over norms there is usually a con- 
siderable amount of variability from the norms. A society must have a 
degree of institutional flexibility if it is to function as a social system, and 
these survey data indicate the way in which institutional interrelations 
between kinship and social stratification insure flexibility in American 
society. As Stouffer has said, “For it may be the very existence of some 
flexibility or social slippage—but not too much—which makes behavior 
in groups possible.” (3) 

In studying the impact of retirement upon family norms and rela- 
tions, we should point out that there are differences in the way in which 
achievement norms are defined by persons who are employed and by 
those who have retired. In general, older parents who are gainfully 
employed are more likely to define norms pertaining to mobility in a favor- 
able way than are persons who have retired. The data suggest that upon 
retirement the retiree tends to place less importance upon his children’s 
ascent in the occupational sphere than when he was still employed. The 
cessation of work by the retiree and the resultant lessening of contact with 
the world of industry and business undoubtedly lowers awareness of 
achievement, and in some cases the fact of retirement may create feelings 
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of disillusionment about status striving in a particular organization which 
may be generalized to social mobility in general. Retirement may also tend 
to increase the feeling for the need for family ties, and thus one might 
expect a slight decrease in the importance attached to achievement norms 
compared to those concerned with family life.t (4) But it should be 
emphasized that, despite these considerations, retirees recognize the impor- 
tance of achievement norms in the American occupational and stratifica- 
tion systems and they do not consider that adherence to them automati- 
cally impairs family relations. 
Social Mobility and Family Solidarity 

The survey data have clearly demonstrated that the older generation 
accepts the norms regarding achievement orientation in American 
society. One might wonder how their children have fared in the struggle 
to succeed and get ahead. We asked our respondents to estimate the 


degree of success of their children by having them answer the question: 


“Would you say that your children have been more successful in earning 
a living and getting ahead in life than you have been?” The majority are 
inclined to estimate that their children have been more successful than 
they have been: 39 per cent say that all their children have been more 
successful than they; 30 per cent report that most or some of their chil- 
dren were more successful; and 31 per cent say that none of their children 
were as successful as the respondent. 

The reader might ask whether there is a tendency for parents to 
over-estimate the achievements of their children. Undoubtedly parental 
pride and family loyalty may tend to influence parents to overstate some- 
what the attainments of their children. However, we believe that their 
appraisals tend to be quite realistic for, when we compare the categories 
of various income levels in terms of how the respondents answer the above 
question, we find that there is a very definite relationship between income 
level and whether a respondent says his children have been more success- 
ful. For example, among those persons who are still employed and whose 
income is greater than $600 a month, 60 per cent say that none of their 
children has been more successful, as compared to only 16 per cent among 
those persons who earn less than $200 per month. In other words, 
obviously it is more difficult for a child to be more successful than his 
parent if the latter earns six hundred or more dollars per month as com- 
pared to the parent who earns only two hundred dollars a month. Thus 
we think the question is realistic and useful as an approximate classifica- 
tory item. 

The next question to be asked is whether upward mobility of children 

*In the present article it is not possible to employ a longitudinal analysis of 
these items since they were included only in the 1957 wave of the study, However, 
we plan to include these items in the next and last wave of our questionnaires, and 
we hope it will be possible to establish by longitudinal analysis whether the in- 
ferences made on the basis of comparative cross-sectional analysis are tenable. 
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affects the relations between the generations. Table 2 presents a variety of 
questionnaire items which indicate that upward mobility does not ad- 
versely affect relations between parents and children. The data are quite 
consistent in showing that where all the children have been more success- 
ful than their parents, they are more likely to keep in close touch with 
their parents and to form a close-knit family than those families in which 
the children have been less successful in getting ahead. On items per- 
taining to financial aid, as one might expect, the more affluent children— 
if we accept their parents’ evaluation—are more likely to offer financial 
aid and are more willing to make sacrifices than is the case in those 
families in which the offspring are not as affluent. Even in regard to 
respect for the parents we find that there is no greater likelihood that the 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENTIAL SUCCESS OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN As RELATED TO 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS AND SOLIDARITY * 


Number of children who have been more successful 
in earning a living and getting ahead in life 


All Most or Some None 
(263) (184) (157) 





See children: 
Often 78% 
Sometimes 17 
Hardly ever 3 
Since leaving home, children in close contact: 
: 94% 
le 4 
None 2 
Children with families, kept in close contact: 
All 
Some 
None 
Form close family group with children: 
Very close 
Somewhat close 
Not close 
Children offered financial help; 
All 


Some 
None 
Willingness of children to make sacrifices: 
Very willing 
Somewhat willing 
Not willing 
Children have less respect than they should for parents: 
Agree 
Disagree 
Undecided 





* Table presents data for retired persons living with spouse who have children 
The findings are identical for persons who are still employed. 


Percentages may not equal 100 due to rounding errors or small percentage of 
no answer category. 





successful children have alienated themselves from their parents than the 
unsuccessful children. 

These findings lead us to question the proposition that social class 
mobility may adversely affect family cohesion in American society. At least 
one study has found that social class continuity is correlated positively 
with various forms of family adjustment (1). Obviously further research 
is required. One might speculate that when parents identify with their 
successful children they may tend unwittingly to overlook any lack of 
filial attention and contact. Parents are perhaps more willing to excuse or 
to rationalize the behavior of their children who are more successful, They 
might reason that the busy professional or business man could not see or 
visit his parents as frequently as those children who are not so involved 
in important affairs concerned with “getting ahead.” We might speculate 
further as to whether there tends to be divergent perception of the same 
behavior, depending upon the success differential which separates parent 
and child. Moreover, since the basic question which we used to index 
differential success tends to lump all the children together, there is prob- 
ably some tendency to maximize family attainments. Subsequent research 
might discover whether there is differential perception of the success of 
the various children in a family, and if this, in turn, affects familial rela- 
tions and solidarity. There is impressionistic evidence that parents have 
favorites among their children, and this undoubtedly affects the way in 
which the parents evaluate the behavior and achievements of the various 
children. Research can throw light on the nature of these emotional and 
affectional ties of parent and child, and how these are related to more 
sociological considerations, such as family cohesion. 


Family Assistance Patterns in Later Maturity 


Our analysis to this point has shown that older parents recognize the 
importance of achievement norms in American society and are willing to 
accept them as modifying factors in their relations with their children, 
except if the norms make excessive demands or if the children make an 
inordinate attempt to fulfill the norms. Another way to view the inter- 
relationship between achievement norms and familial norms is by analysis 
of patterns pertaining to family assistance. In the typical American family, 
the children follow the neo-local residence pattern, and after marriage 
establish their own homes separate from those of their parents. This 
usually implies a considerable degree of independence on the part of the 
newly formed family, since too great a dependence upon the parents may 
be viewed as incompetence or failure. Thus, familial assistance tends to 
occur mainly in times of crisis, such as when illness occurs, when children 
are born, or when a death occurs in the family. On the other hand, re- 
sponsibility of children for their parents is largely confined to that period 
of old age when the parents are either too impoverished or too senile, or 
unable to take care of themselves. It seems important that we should ex- 





plore the way in which older persons view the norms pertaining to family 
assistance, for here again there is a point of stress as a result of competing 
occupational and family expectations. 

Is there a hierarchy of norms pertaining to family assistance? That is, 
do older persons tend to expect that children have a greater responsibility 
to perform some duties rather than others? Our questionnaire enables us 
to answer this question if we analyze several items which were included 
with these specific queries in mind. Our respondents were asked to answer 
the question, “When children grow up they should . . .” followed by a 
check list which included the following items: help their parents, visit 
their parents frequently, write their parents often, ask their parents to 
visit them often, live close to parents, and take care of their parents when 
they are ill. The responses to this question indicate that older persons 
think that it is much more important for children to maintain affectional 
and social ties than to help them in a material way. We find, for example, 
that for every two people who say that children should visit, only one 
feels that financial help for older parents is a family obligation. In terms 
of the hierarchy of norms for grown-up children, we find that visiting, 
writing, asking parents to visit, taking care of parents when ill, are much 
higher on the list of duties than is material help. 

Another item in our questionnaire, which posed the issue in sharper 
terms pertaining to financial assistance versus affection, was: “Some 
people think that the major responsibility children have to their parents 
is financial; others feel that ties of affection are more important. How do 
you feel?” Examining the replies to this question, we find that a very 
small percentage of the respondents consider financial responsibilities to 
be the more important. About two-thirds of the respondents maintain that 
affectional ties are paramount, about one-third say that financial and 
affectional responsibilities are equally important. When we examine the 
replies to this question according to occupational status of the respondents, 
we find that a larger percentage of retired persons than those still working 
consider financial obligations to be more important for children to con- 
sider. It should be added quickly that a very substantial majority of the 
retirees do stress the importance of affectional ties over a financial 
obligation, Only an insignificant percentage placed primary emphasis on 
financial help. When we cross-tabulate the working status categories, hold- 
ing level of income constant, as shown in Table 3, we find that the 
original relationship still holds: for every income level, those persons who 
are working are more likely to emphasize affectional ties than are the 
retirees. In addition, we observe that at the highest income level the dif- 
ferences between the retirees and those still working is greater than was 
the case in the original relationship. Moreover, it is for the highest income 
level of those persons who are still working that we observe the greatest 
tendency to emphasize affectional responsibilities. The data show that 
among both the retirees and the workers there tends to be a cumulative 
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effect, for (with one exception) there is a gradual and definite rise in 
emphasis upon affectional ties as income increases. It would seem that as 
financial need decreases, less is expected of children in a material sense. 


Congruity of Norms and Behavior 


In many sociological studies the analysis of the data must stop with 
the analysis of norms and attitudes because information is not available on 
pertinent behavioral items. In this study we were able to obtain infor- 
mation about behavior patterns pertaining to family assistance and thus it 
is possible to study the ways in which norms and behavior are related to 
each other. 

It should be noted that we are utilizing information about the be- 
havior of children as reported by their parents. Furthermore, the behavior 
of parents is based on their own personal reports. However, until we are 
able to obtain more precise information based upon direct observation, 
the available data would seem to be a reasonable approximation to be- 
havior despite its limitations. We should also point out that in order to 
simplify somewhat the presentation of the data we shall limit our analysis 
to one sub-group of the study population, namely those persons who are 
retired and living with a spouse, It should be added, however, that the 
data are practically identical for those who are working and living with 
spouse. 

The information in Table 4 shows that there is a high degree of con- 


TABLE 4 


Conoruity or Famity AssIsTANCE NORMS WITH REPORTED BEHAVIOR * 


Norms Behavior 


Percentage Who Say Children Should: Percentage Who Say Children Do: 
Visit their parents frequently 84% Children see them often 
After leaving home, keep in Since leaving home, all chil- 
close contact “a dren have kept in close contact 
Even when children have 
families of their own, they All children who have families 
should keep in close contact / have kept in close contact 
Take care of their parents 
when they are ill Yo Help when someone is ill 
If parents need financial 
assistance, children should 
be expected to help Give advice on_ business 
(great deal— 5% ' money matter 
some —44% ) 49%, Give financial help 
All children offered financial 
Help their parents 42 help 
All children live close enough 
so that parents can see them 
Live close bv 15% whenever they want to 


* Retired males living with spouse who have children (748 cases). 
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sistency between the expectations of parents and what their children do in 
regard to family assistance. In terms of social and affectional contacts, the 
behavior of the children does not quite approximate the norms held by 
their parents. And on several items pertaining to financial help, the chil- 
dren of these older persons do not quite meet the norms. However, on the 
items pertaining to taking care of parents when they are ill, and actually 
living near their parents, the children’s behavior exceeds parental expec- 
tations. These data suggest very clearly that the broad pattern of genera- 
tional relations, as indexed by assistance, approximates the expectations of 
the parents.? We are not so naive as to contend that relations in these 
families—like those in many others—are not occasionally marked by 
parental disappointment because of what children fail to do or because of 
what they actually do. But it does seem worth emphasizing that the pic- 
ture drawn by some contemporary students of the American family— 
i.e., that it is disorganized and disintegrating—certainly needs modifica- 
tion in the light of these data. Moreover, the fundamental assumption 
that there is wide separation of the generations as a result of neo-local 
residence also appears worthy of further study. 


Reciprocity of Assistance Patterns 


Our data permit us to analyze another aspect of contemporary family 
relations which tends to offer additional evidence supporting the proposi- 
tion that American family life is marked by a higher degree of familism 
than is commonly thought. We presented our respondents with a checklist 
of ways in which children have helped their parents, and in another place 
a somewhat parallel list of ways in which the parents have helped their 
children. Our intention was to ascertain the direction in which the ma- 
jority of family assistance moves; that is, do older parents help children 
more than the children help them? Furthermore, we wanted to know 
what kinds of assistance move in either direction. A comparative analysis 
of the flow of family assistance can also give us additional insight into the 
degree of integration of the family in later maturity. We assumed that a 
mutual interchange of assistance indexes a higher degree of family inte- 
gration than if there is a one-way movement. Our focus is to determine 
whether children help their parents more in later maturity than the 
parents help the children. In order to keep the tabular materials within 
manageable limits, we shall employ only the high and low income cate- 
gories for each occupational status. 

Turning to Table 5, we note that the area of help in which both 
parents and children render each other the greatest amount of assistance 
is in taking care of one another in times of illness. A slightly larger per- 
centage of parents give such aid than receive it from their children. 


*It should be mentioned that Sussman’s study of ninety-seven middle class 
New Haven families reports quite similar findings in this respect. His data show 
very clearly that affectional and economic ties link the families of the two genera- 
tions together (4, p. 27). 
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TABLE 5 


Reciprocity or HELP ACCORDING TO OcCUPATIONAL STATUS AND 
IncoME LEVEL OF PARENTS 





Retired Working 





Less than More than Less than More than 
Income Level: $150 (95) $300 (145) $200 (32) $600 (131) 








Help When Someone Is Ill 
Parents Help Children 92% 83% 84% 86% 
Children Help Parents 89 79 vo 69 


Give Financial Help 
Parents Help Children 60% 64% 53% 78% 
Children Help Parents 39 20 


Give Advice on Business or 

Money Matters 
Parents Help Children 52% 
Children Help Parents 


Give Valuable Gifts 
Parents Help Children 
Children Help Parents 


Provide a Home 
Parents Help Children 
Children Help Parents 


Baby-sitting and Child Care 
(on part of parents): 50% 53% 44% 


Nevertheless, children do render a very high degree of assistance in this 
respect, ranging from 69 per cent on the part of those parents who have 
high incomes to 89 per cent of those with low incomes. Financial help 
and business advice are the next two areas in which parents help children, 
and in these areas the balance of aid is again greater in the direction of 
helping children. 

When we consider that parents are, in general, at the stage of the 
family cycle when needs are decreasing, and that the families of their 
children are in an expansionist stage when needs are increasing, it is quite 
understandable that a larger proportion of parents should offer financial 
help than do their children. In many families, parents are able to help 
financially and are willing to do so, but the norms regarding the financial 
independence of the new conjugal family probably reduce the amount of 
help which is offered. Some parents, for example, may find it expedient 
to offer help in indirect ways through gifts of large household items, be- 
cause there is the possibility that marital discord may be fostered in their 
children’s families, particularly the families of daughters, if parents are 
overly generous, The sons-in-law may interpret excessive financial assist- 
ance as a reflection upon their abilities to support their families. It appears 
that earlier marriages, such as now occur among some college students, 
may change the ideas of middle-class families where this situation may be 
an issue. Baby-sitting and child care is obviously a one-way pattern, and 
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the provision of a home by either parents or children is a very atypical 
form of help as would be expected in accordance with the norms empha- 
sizing neo-loca] residence and separate households. 

When we examine the patterns of assistance in terms of level of in- 
come, a very interesting relationship appears. As the income level of the 
parents rises, these parents are much more likely to give financial assist- 
ance to their children. But a compensating pattern seems to be in opera- 
tion for persons on lower income levels, for we notice that a slightly 
larger percentage of lower-income-level parents are likely to engage in 
activities which do not require a direct outlay of money. Consequently, 
among the retired parents, we note that 92 per cent of the low-income as 
compared to 83 per cent of the high-income level provide help when ill- 
ness occurs. in the family; and similarly, approximately twice the 
percentage of the low-income category provide a home for their children 
as compared to the high-income category. The pattern is not quite as 
consistent for those who are still working, but there is a tendency for a 
higher percentage of persons of high-income to give financial help, busi- 
ness advice, and valuable gifts, and for persons with a low income to 
baby-sit and provide child care. As a broad generalization, the data sug- 
gest that as the financial resources of the parents increase they are more 
likely to give financial aid to their children. Moreover, the opposite trend 
also seems to hold: when parents’ needs are greater, the children, in turn, 
tend to offer more in the way of material assistance. Thus, for both the 
retired and for those who are working the percentage of persons who 
receive gifts, financial aid, or business advice from their children is 
greater for those older parents who have a low income compared to those 
who have a high income. Undoubtedly, if we were able to determine the 
income level of each of the children—and then analyze the patterns of 
help for the various children separately—we would find that the relation- 
ship between parental needs and filial aid would be much greater than is 
shown by these rather gross statistical correlations. As the findings of 
studies which are now being planned or are now under way become avail- 
able, we expect that more precise generalizations regarding family help 
patterns in later maturity will be possible. 

It is possible to proceed one step further in our analysis of help pat- 
terns. We asked our respondents: “How often have you asked your chil- 
dren to give you financial help?” One answer category was: “I have 
never needed financial help.” We feel that the responses to the question 
tend to be a rather realistic appraisal of needs, for when we examine the 
relationship between stated needs and level of income we find a very 
definite correlation. About fifty per cent of the lowest income level state 
that they never needed financial help as compared to over eighty per cent 
of the highest income category who claim this to be the case. When we 
include in our analysis only those older persons who presumably needed 
help, and cross-tabulate this category with the responses to the question: 
“How many of your children have offered you financial help?”, we find 
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that there is a fairly high degree of correspondence between presumed 
need and help offered by children. 

Turning to the data in Table 6, we note that among the retired in 
the lowest income level almost nine out of ten persons say that their chil- 
dren have offered financial assistance when it was needed; and that in 
general, the lower the level of income the more frequently have children 
offered financial assistance to their parents. As indexed by these data, it 
would seem that the children of our respondents are quite responsive to 
the needs of their parents. Indeed the picture drawn of a neglected older 
generation is not substantiated. Moreover, other survey data are consist- 
ent in this respect. For example, almost two-thirds of all the Cornell 
respondents who have children reported that their children are “very 
willing” to make sacrifices for them, about one-third say that they are 
“somewhat willing,” and only 2 per cent are “not willing.” It is true that 
answers to questions of this kind must be interpreted with a degree of 
caution, for parents may be inclined to see the more favorable side of 
things. But the magnitude of the responses is so great that we must accept 
the fact that the older parents represented in this study population have, 
in this respect, quite satisfactory relations with their children. 


Summary 


In this paper we have explored some areas related to the family in 
later maturity, Our analysis of around 1500 cases has indicated that there 
is a higher degree of family solidarity as measured by our indices than 
has been noted by other writers. We found that older persons accept the 
importance of achievement norms for their children, although they are 
aware of the ways in which social mobility may adversely affect family 


TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INCOME AND CHILDREN WHO OFFERED HELP FOR 
THOseE ParENTs WHO May Have Neepep HE.tp 


RETIRED 
Monthly Income Less than $150- $200- More than 
Level $150 $200 $300 $300 
(46) (71) (32) 





All or Some 
Children Offered 
Help 


WorKING 
Monthly Income Less than $200- $300- $600 Plus 
Level $200 $300 $600 
(16) (44) (58) (18) 
All or Some 
Children Offered 
Help 75% 83% 61% 








relations. Retirees tend to place less emphasis upon status-striving than 
do persons who are still gainfully employed. The data also suggest that 
family solidarity is not adversely affected by social mobility. The high 
degree of family cohesion between older parents and their children is also 
shown by the fact that there is a high degree of congruity between 
parental expectations for their children and the children’s behavior. In 
the minds of older parents, affectional ties are more important than 
financial assistance, although, as one might expect in view of their greater 
economic deprivation, retirees tend to stress the importance of financial 
assistance more than older parents who are still working. 
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Facts versus Stereotypes: 
The Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement 


Ethel Shanas 


With the publication of the four papers in this issue, the findings of 
the Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement will reach the wider 
audience which they fully deserve. 

The Cornell research on the social-psychological experiences in work 
and retirement of men who are now roughly seventy years of age repre- 
sents the first successful longitudinal study of persons over sixty-five years 
of age. Many of the problems inherent in a longitudinal research plan are 
spelled out by the investigators, and their experiences in the maintenance 
of their panel since 1952 are of special significance to others interested in 
such studies of older people. 

The composition of the sample used in the Cornell research is of 
prime importance in evaluating the findings here reported. As the Cornell 
group is careful to point out, their sample is not representative of all 
older men in the United States. The self-employed, with the exception of 
some professionals, are not included; the industrial workers in the sample 
are drawn only from large organizations; there is some self-selection of 
respondents; and in the course of the study there has been a tendency for 
those in the lowest education and income levels to drop from the panel. 

Since adjustment in retirement is undoubtedly related to income, it 
is unfortunate that the sample has been biased by the selection of 
respondents who are likely to have higher retirement incomes than other 
men in this age group. This type of bias is inherent in the study design, 
since industrial respondents have been selected from large companies, 
which are more likely than small companies to have pension plans which 
cover their workers, and most of the other respondents have also come 
from organizations which have such pension plans, This single source of 
bias makes those findings which may be a function of income in retire- 
ment impossible of generalization to other samples of the older male popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The Cornell investigators, however, make no generalizations outside 
their sample but focus instead on the comparisons of those men in their 
panel who are still working and those who have retired. The consistent 
patterning of the findings as different factors are held constant suggests 
that certain of the conclusions of this study may prove to be valid for 
other groups within the older population of the United States, despite any 
sample bias. If this is so, the Cornell group has made a major contribu- 
tion to social gerontology, since the most significant findings bear directly 
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on certain accepted cultural stereotypes about the aged. From the Cornell 
research to date, it is apparent that these stereotypes, widely held by both 
professional workers and the general public, must be increasingly suspect. 
The stereotypes are: (1) Retirement has an adverse effect on health. (2) 
Good adjustment in retirement is related to planning for retirement. 
(3) In the United States, in general, older parents are alienated from 
their grown children. 

The Cornell study of occupational retirement reports: (1) Persons 
in poor health are more likely to retire. If any general effect at all can be 
discerned which relates to retirement and health, it is that retirement leads 
to an improvement in health. (2) Planning for retirement is largely unim- 
portant in good adjustment in retirement. Favorable pre-retirement atti- 
tudes and a realistic appraisal of the retirement situation seem to facili- 
tate good adjustment in retirement. Thompson reports in his paper that 
“a favorable pre-retirement attitude toward retirement is in large measure 
dependent upon the expected retirement income.” He suggests that, in 
the long run, better retirement incomes might be more economical than 
elaborate counselling programs. (3) Older parents have close relation- 
ships with grown children. In a discussion of inter-generational social 
mobility, Streib says, ““The data are quite consistent in showing that where 
all the children have been more successful than their parents, they are 
more likely to keep in close touch with parents and to form a close-knit 
family than those families in which the children have been less successful 
in getting ahead.” Further, all parents stress that the maintenance of 
affectional and social ties with their children is more important to them 
than financial or material help from their children, although men who 
have retired emphasize the importance of financial assistance more than 
do men who are working. 

To what extent can these findings from the Study of Occupational 
Retirement be considered valid for the majority of the male population 
in the seventy-year-old age group in the United States? Isolated results 
from other research studies do not contradict the Cornell generalizations 
and sometimes reinforce them. At the present time, however, due to the 
limitations of the sample, the Cornell generalizations can be accepted only 
as hypotheses. 

As the investigators continue to pioneer in longitudinal analyses, they 
might consider the incorporation of some of their key questions in one of 
the nationwide sample studies carried on by the Bureau of the Census 
and by private research agencies, Data secured from such nationwide 
samples, which are relatively free from bias, would make possible the 
verification or rejection of the important hypotheses which the Cornell 
group has developed. Even should such nationwide verification prove not 
to be possible, all persons working in the field of social gerontology have 
much to learn from the Cornell research design and methods of analysis. 
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